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What the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Is Doing 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 


The above words, in the form of a question, have undoubtedly been 
asked many a time by teachers of modern languages and those interested 
in some phase of their work. We believe, therefore, that it will not be amiss 
to try to answer this question briefly but perhaps more fully than it has 
ever been treated before. 

The most important undertaking of the Federation is surely the publica- 
tion of the Modern Language Journal. In the Journal’s eight annual issues, 
comprising at least 640 pages per volume, the teacher and friend of the 
modern languages secure for a phenomenally low subscription price the 
results of most recent research and thought in the methodology of our field 
succinctly presented, effective ammunition for the dignified defense of the 
modern languages, useful bibliographies and summaries, reports on films 
and radio, reviews of the latest books on our subject, as well as significant 
notes, news and quotations. The Modern Language Journal has long been 
considered the outstanding general journal of modern language teaching 
in the United States. We shall strive to maintain this reputation for it. 

But the Modern Language Journal represents only one phase of the Fed- 
eration’s ramified activities. Consisting, as the Federation does, of fourteen 
important teachers’ associations ranging in scope from state to national 
bodies, it draws together in mutual helpfulness all the organizations work- 
ing toward the promotion and improvement of modern foreign language 
teaching in these United States. 

Moreover, under Dean Henry Grattan Doyle’s editorship, it publishes 
the Language Leaflets and sends them broadcast to teachers, administrators, 
officials, and the general public. Ten of these, from the pens of such eminent 
men as Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, President Wriston of 
Brown University and Ambassador Grew, have appeared thus far. The 
Federation has also purchased a large edition of Personal Growth Leaflet 
117, Foreign Language in School and Life, recently published by the Na- 
tional Education Association, and is distributing it widely. The Federation 
also publishes pamphlets on Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students and A Basic French Vocabulary. 

Another important aspect of the work of the Federation is its sponsor- 
ship of committees of vigilance and action in the interest of modern foreign 
language teaching. Under the able direction of Dean Doyle and Professor 
Wilfred Beardsley of Goucher College, such a committee has been appointed 
for almost every state in the Union, and soon all these will be functioning 
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smoothly and effectively under the guidance of the Federation’s Coordina- 
tion Committee. 

The Federation also helps to support the work of the National Commis- 
sion on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, consisting of delegates from 
twenty national organizations representing teachers in nearly all the special 
subject fields. Our representative in the task of discussing problems of cur- 
riculum before this large forum, and of effecting cooperation and coordina- 
tion in this field is Miss Lilly Lindquist, supervisor of foreign language 
instruction in the Detroit public schools, who is acting as secretary of the 
Commission. The Federation has now for several years sent its delegate to 
the meetings, and has voted an appropriation to aid in defraying the ex- 
penses of publishing the Commission’s report. 

Several annual programs of interest to teachers of our subject, and to 
those who need to be convinced of its importance, are arranged under 
Federation sponsorship in conjunction with significant general educational 
conferences. Thus, in cooperation with the Classical League, the Federation 
is annually preparing a program given at the February meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators; it also participates in the 
July meeting of the National Education Association within the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers. Last July, at Milwaukee, the program, under 
the chairmanship of Professor H. C. Berkowitz of the University of Wis- 
consin, was graced by two such prominent speakers as Dr. Ben Cherrington, 
retired chief of the Division of Cultural Relations of the State Department, 
and Dr. John J. De Boer. It attracted wide attention. Under Dean Doyle’s 
direction the Federation has also held several general meetings; others will 
follow. Once normal conditions have been restored in Europe, the Federa- 
tion will also resume that relationship with important international so- 
cieties, such as the World Federation of Education Associations, which it 
has always cultivated. 

Last but not least, the Federation is taking every opportunity to de- 
fend the modern languages vigorously against unfair attack, disparagement 
and disregard from any source. Thus, the clearly vicious aspects of the 
American Youth Commission’s pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach have become the target of heavy and telling bombardment (see this 
issue, page 357). This policy will be continued unsparingly. For 1941 the 
expenditure of $500 has been authorized for general promotional work. 

We believe that, in view of these various activities, the Federation merits 
the fullest support of our profession and its friends, and an ever growing 
adherence through member organizations. Therefore, if readers know of 
any colleagues or other friends of our work who are now not in the fold, it 
would be well to explain to them the nature and scope of our work and to 
enlist them in the proper member organization. Our cause is indeed worthy 
of the most widespread support. 





What Ought the High Schools to Teach? 


A CorRESPONDENCE 


In the November, 1940, issue (XXV, 2), pages 148-149, we called atten- 
tion to the pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to Teach, being the re- 
port of a special committee of the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education and other cooperating organizations. We 
described the personnel of the committee (five professors of education, three 
school superintendents, one specialist in industrial education and one high 
school principal) and pointed out that the foreign languages, like mathe- 
matics, English composition and history, were accorded very questionable 
and unfair treatment. Since the only outcome for most pupils of the present 
language courses is a “‘slender and doubtful degree of mastery,” the report 
argues, a course in general language should be substituted. 

Attention is called to the Resolutions of Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
recently adopted by the Modern Language Teachers’ Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland, which protest vigorously against the vicious 
aspects of this pamphlet. These Resolutions were endorsed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
at its meeting in Boston on December 26 last and have been published in 
our January Jubilee Issue, pages 337-338. 


The Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal has also seen 
fit to protest to the American Youth Commission. His letter, with the 
painfully terse and inadequate reply which it drew from Floyd W. Reeves, 
director of the Commission, is published below at the request and with the 
endorsement of the Executive Committee of the Federation. 


The American Youth Commission 
American Council on Education 
744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: 


As Managing Editor of The Modern Language Journal and as a teacher of the modern 
foreign languages, I beg to voice my protest against 1) the nature of the personnel of the 
Special Committee which prepared the pamphlet “What the High Schools Ought to Teach,” 
and 2) the recommendations of that Committee as regards modern foreign languages. 

The Committee, I find, consists exclusively of administrators—five professors of education, 
three school superintendents, one specialist in industrial education and one high school prin- 
cipal. This, in my opinion, is an utterly one-sided constituency, for it excludes the professions, 
industry, business, labor, and above all, the practical teaching profession in general, as well 
as the subject matter teacher in particular. Democratic American ideals would, it seems to me, 
demand broader and deeper counsel in questions of such far-reaching importance. 

As for the Committee’s recommendations concerning foreign language, I consider them 
most unfortunate. While there can be no objection to a course in general language, it must be 
Pointed out that such a course is not sufficient for a standard high school curriculum, for it 
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would tend to postpone the study of the important languages themselves until the college 
level, attained by but two or three per cent. If the advantage of direct contact with basic 
facts and great literature in other languages is to be denied even to the fifteen per cent now 
graduating from high school, what is to become of free and independent inquiry—a corner- 
stone of democracy? Surely a minimum of fifteen per cent of our citizenry deserve to be and 
should be trained for intelligent leadership. Such leadership will require more than general 
language training. It is my belief that the admittedly “‘slender and doubtful degree of mastery” 
of the foreign languages now attained by our average high school pupil (which however seems 
to me no more slender and doubtful than high school mastery in any other area) is due largely 
to insufficient time grudgingly given to those languages. I should then expect a truly representa- 
tive committee to recommend that a minimum of three years be devoted to any one language 
and that through the closer cooperation of the teachers’ colleges the quality of language teach- 
ing be improved. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Epw1n H. ZEyDEL 


Mr. Edwin H. Zeydel, Managing Editor 
The Modern Language Journal 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEAR Mr. ZEYDEL: 


I am very much interested in your comments with reference to the pamphlet, ‘‘What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach.” 

I am responsible for the selection of the committee that made this report, and I still think 
my selection was wise. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ftoyp W. REEVES 
Director, American Youth Commission 
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Dead Teachers of Living Languages? 


Leo L. ROCKWELL 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Why are modern foreign language teachers conspicuously absent from 
education conferences? Are they educationally dead?) 


ECENTLY a conference of delegates from a score of colleges and 
teachers colleges in one of our largest states spent a week together dis- 
cussing teacher education. Professors of physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
philosophy, English, education, and other subjects, and lesser fry such as 
college presidents, deans, and other administrators were appointed by their 
colleges to participate. But not a single man or woman now teaching a 
modern foreign language was present. Why? 

Last year a regional meeting of a state education association was held 
in a large Eastern city. One morning was devoted to group meetings in the 
various subject-matter fields. After passing room after room filled with 
people assembled to discuss the problems in various other fields, one came 
to the large room set aside for modern language teachers. One didn’t need 
to hunt for a seat. When at the end of the program the question was asked 
how many of those present were public school teachers of modern languages 
in the large host city, only eight hands were raised. Why? 

Some time ago a certain university established a conference on educa- 
tion. Sections were arranged devoted to problems of the various subjects in 
the curriculum. After a few years, the section devoted to modern foreign 
languages was quietly dropped. Why? 

In short, why do foreign language teachers seem to be elsewhere when 
discussions of education are going on? Do they know all the answers? Have 
they no problems? Or are they being unjustly discriminated against in 
never being asked? To one observer who is seriously concerned with the 
problem as to why languages are losing out in the schools of this country 
it seems that there is no single answer. But it does seem clear that part of the 
answer lies in the indifference of great numbers of modern language teachers 
to the general problem of American education and to some of the urgent 
particular problems in their own field. 

Why should the president of a great university say, as one did at the 
conference on teacher education mentioned above, that modern language 
classes are the most insolvent classes in the curriculum? Is that mere prej- 
udice? Is the frequent attitude of hostility of students to foreign language 
mere pig-headed ignorance? Every teacher of modern languages knows that 
a great deal of the opposition does come from ignorance of the values of 
foreign language instruction, but can that be the whole story? 

Let anyone who thinks it is ask himself a few questions. How much have 
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I thought recently on the problem of education in a democracy? How much 
have I read on it? Specifically what books and articles? How many confer- 
ences have I attended at which I can talk over with men in other fields our 
common problems? How interested am I really in my responsibilities as a 
teacher, as distinguished from my devotion to my subject for its own sake? 
How intelligent am I about my class-room procedure as related to the par- 
ticular students I have, their needs and abilities?’ How many students go 
out from my classes enthusiastic about the thing I teach? How many go 
out failing to see that it has in any way benefited them? 

Was the retreat from the classics due altogether to their inability to com- 
pete with “soft education”? Was the hatred of English grammar the result 
of the difficulty of that subject or of the stupidity of teachers who slavishly 
followed a foolish tradition and refused to do their own thinking? A new 
emphasis in grammar teaching, which owes more to sociologists and psy- 
chologists than to language teachers for its inception, is revivifying that 
subject. Students of English are learning that their subject can be actually 
exciting. 

Granting all the difficulties which confront modern languages, and grant- 
ing that there are many alert and stimulating teachers in the field, it is 
nevertheless probable that there is a great mass unleavened by broad in- 
tellectual interests. The expanding programs of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America furnish no argument in rebuttal. Except insofar as 
this organization is a pleasant social club (“I really go to see my friends 
and to avoid hearing papers” is a common remark) it represents narrowly 
restricted scholarly (some would question even that adjective) interests. 
The regional affiliates of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers are too often paper organizations or sustained only by the vigor- 
ous efforts of a small minority of thoroughly interested men and women. 
It seems clear that many so-called modern language teachers are dead 
above the mouth. 

Shall these dead awaken? 
































The Achievement of the Modern Language Can 
didates in the National Teacher Examinations 


GERALDINE SPAULDING 
Cooperative Test Service, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—In the 1940 National Teacher Examinations teaching candidates took 
examinations in Reasoning, English Comprehension, English Expression, General Culture, 
Professional Information, and Contemporary Affairs, and subject-matter tests in special teach- 
ing fields. Results are presented for the foreign language teaching candidates.) 


HE preparation of teachers of modern foreign languages has been the 
subject of a number of studies, some concerned with the professional 
equipment considered desirable for language teachers, others dealing with 
the training available to, or required of, prospective teachers in this field. 
However, little information has been presented about the characteristics of 
teaching candidates, based on objective measures of the quality of the can- 
didate’s general educational background and the extent of his knowledge of 
his subject, rather than the number of semester hours of courses taken. 
Information of this type is now available with respect to the group of 
teaching candidates, including a number of candidates for positions teach- 
ing modern foreign languages, who participated in the National Teacher 
Examination program in March 1940. This program was made available to 
school administrators by the National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
of the American Council on Education; the examinations were administered 
on March 29-30, 1940, in 23 examining centers. The purpose of the program 
(the first of an annual series) is to provide a teacher-examination service 
for the use of school administrators charged with the selection of teachers. 
The battery of examinations was planned to provide valid and reliable 
measures of those phases of a candidate’s fitness for teaching which can be 
adequately appraised by objective tests, such as intellectual aptitudes, 
ability to understand and express ideas, general cultural knowledge, knowl- 
of current social problems, professional educational knowledge, and special 
competence in a teaching field. The following tests, designed to cover the 
general educational and cultural background of the prospective teachers, 
were taken by all candidates: Reasoning (nonverbal); English Comprehen- 
sion; English Expression; General Culture, including sections on Current 
Social Problems, History and Social Studies, Literature, Science, Fine Arts, 
and Mathematics; Professional Information; and Contemporary Affairs. In 
addition, each candidate for a high school position took two special subject- 
matter examinations. The 90-minute modern foreign language tests, like 
the other units of the battery, were constructed by the staff of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, with the advice and assistance of a large group of subject- 
matter experts and test technicians. The validity and reliability of the tests 
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were satisfactorily established by an experimental tryout of the questions 
before their use in the final form. Each test consisted of approximately 280 
items of the short-answer, five-choice type, covering reading, vocabulary, 
idioms, grammar, the literature, history, and civilization of the country, 
certain background information, and awareness of general trends in the 
profession. A few items on pronunciation, designed to test chiefly the ability 
to apply general rules, were included, but no attempt was made to provide 
adequate measures of oral and aural proficiency. It was felt that oral tests 
could best be handled by the local authorities to whom application was 
made. Superintendents were urged to make their own provision for estimat- 
ing oral ability, just as they must consider many other factors not covered 
by these tests, such as training, experience, and personality factors. It 
should be noted in this connection that administrators were perfectly free 
to use the test results in any way they wished, weighting the various test 
scores and any other factors according to their own needs. 

A general report of the results of the first annual administration of the 
National Teacher Examinations has been published.' Of the more than 3700 
teaching candidates who participated in the program, 270 took the French 
test as one of their two options, 74 took the German test, and 67 took the 
Spanish test. Further study of the test scores of these special subject-matter 
groups reveals certain facts about the candidates’ qualifications which 
should be of particular interest to modern foreign language teachers. 

Those concerned with teacher training are generally agreed that all 
prospective teachers, whatever subject they may plan to teach, should have 
a good general educational and cultural background. It is therefore inter- 
esting to compare the scores made on the common examinations by the 
foreign language groups with those made by other special subject-matter 
groups. Since all scores are given in Scaled Score units,’ it is possible to 
make direct comparisons of the scores of various groups on the different 
tests. Table I gives the median Scaled Score of each of these subject-matter 
groups on the different tests of the common battery. 

As would be expected, the modern foreign language groups are superior 
in those subjects having a large verbal or linguistic factor, such as English 
Comprehension, English Expression, and Literature, but have relatively 
lower scores in such tests as the nonverbal Reasoning, Mathematics, and 


1 John C. Flanagan. ‘‘An Analysis of the Results of the First Annual Administration of 
the National Teacher Examinations,” Journal of Experimental Education (in press). 

2 This is a system of translating raw scores onto a scale with a mean of 50 and a standard 
deviation of 10. The units are such as to give a normal distribution with an unselected group, 
so that a Scaled Score of 50 on an achievement test corresponds to an I.Q. of 100 on an intelli- 
gence test. For a complete treatment of Scaled Scores, see The Cooperative Achievement Tests: 
A Bulletin Reporting the Basic Principles and Procedures Used in the Development of Their 
System of Scaled Scores, by John C. Flanagan, published by the Cooperative Test Service, New 
York, 1939. 
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Science. The average score of the French group falls below the average for 
the total group of candidates only on the Science test. This group has par- 
ticularly high scores on English (both Comprehension and Expression), 
Fine Arts, and Literature. The high score on Literature may be due partly 
to the important place which the literature of France holds in world lit- 
erature, and partly to the larger amount of study of literature which is in- 
cluded in many programs for the training of French teachers. The average 
scores of the German group are all at or above the general average except 
the score in Professional Information. The general level of the averages of 
the Spanish group is lower than the French and German, with scores some- 


TABLE I 


MEDIAN SCALED SCORES OF THE VARIOUS SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS ON THE TESTS 
OF THE COMMON BATTERY OF THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 











Number Rea- Curr. ‘ 
Group of Can- son- oan a Soc. Hist. Lit. Sci. — Math. po _ nn, 
didates ing r * Prob. ; . , 
Education in the Ele- 
mentary School.... 579 57 59 60 56 56 59 56 61 57 59 56 59 
English Language and 
Literature......... 1126 59 69 67 65 66 71, +60 67 61 64 65 67 
Social Studies........ 1090 59 66 62 67 69 66 60 64 61 64 67 64 
Mathematics......... 463 71 64 61 64 63 61 68 61 79 66 65 68 
Biological Sciences.... 351 62 65 59 64 63 61 72 61 66 63 64 63 
Physical Sciences... . . 342 66 66 60 66 64 60 77 61 76 66 68 65 
_ eae 270 60 69 71 63 63 71 57 68 62 64 63 69 
Oe 74 60 70 69 64 65 67 61 67 64 61 64 70 
TI ckisianncase% 67 59 68 64 60 66 67 56 64 59 62 63 66 
reer 148 60 72 74 64 64 72 59 65 65 66 63 73 
All Candidates....... 60 64 61 62 62 63 60 63 61 63 63 





what below the average of the total group on Reasoning, Current Social 
Problems, Science, Mathematics, and Professional Information. The gen- 
eral preparation of the individuals who indicated Spanish as either their 
first or second teaching preference seems to have been somewhat less ade- 
quate than that of the French and German groups. However, the Spanish 
average reaches or exceeds the average of the German group on two sections 
of the General Culture Test, and on the Professional Information test. It is 
interesting to note that the French group excels the German in literature 
and fine arts, while the German group excels the French in science and 
mathematics. Perhaps these results have some connection with the idea that 
German is the language of science, while French is the language of belles- 
lettres. 

While these comparisons show that, as a group, the prospective teachers 
of modern foreign languages who took these examinations are relatively 
well prepared, a study of the distribution of scores reveals that the range of 
ability represented in the group is exceedingly wide, both in the special 
field and in the common examinations. Scores on the various common ex- 
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aminations range from a Scaled Score of 40 or lower (on some tests as low 
as 30) up to Scaled Scores of over 90. On the English Comprehension, for 
example, some individuals who were candidates for positions teaching a 
foreign language were able to answer correctly fewer than one-fifth of the 
questions on a test of reading in English, while others were able to answer a 
large proportion of the questions. Similar differences in ability were evident 
in the other fields covered by the common examinations. 

Of particular interest are the differences in degree of mastery of the spe- 
cial subject matter, as shown by the scores on the French, German, and 
Spanish tests. Table II shows the distribution of Scaled Scores on these three 
tests, together with the raw score equivalents. The distribution for French 
shows that there are a half-dozen candidates, presumably prepared to teach 
French, who were able to answer correctly fewer than a tenth of the ques- 
tions on this test—a test including a number of quite easy questions. In- 
cluded in this same group are a half dozen candidates who were able to 
answer seven-eighths or more of these questions—some of which were quite 
difficult. Similar differences in mastery of subject matter are shown in the 
German and Spanish distributions. In order to give an idea of the nature of 
these questions, several are reproduced below, for each language, together 
with figures on the percentage of candidates choosing each of the possible 
answer. (Correct answers are printed in bold-face type.) Since the reading 
items consisted of groups of questions based on rather long reading passages 
(eight or ten lines), no samples of that type are given. 


FRENCH 3-2 V’occupation de la Ruhr. (6%) 
3-3 l’assassinat de Barthou. (3%) 

3-4 l’accord de Locarno. (4%) 

3-5 le plébiscite de la Sarre. (17%) 
Omitted, 30% 


(1) Voila six heures qui sonnent. 
Il faut aller mettre le couvert. 
1-1 cover it up. (1%) 
1-2 set the table. (97%) 





1-3 put on our wraps. (1%) (4) The “surrender value” of a given course 
1-4 place the bet. (0%) refers to 

1-5 put on my hat. (0%) 4-1 the usefulness of that study in other 
Omitted, 1% courses. (14%) 


4-2 the intrinsic value of that degree 
of mastery attained in the course. 
(9%) 

4-3 the part played in meeting curricu- 
lum requirements. (3%) 

4-4 the use made in that course of knowl- 
edge gained in other courses. (4%) 

4-5 the relative value of the course as 
compared with other courses. (4%) 


(2) Which one of the following sentences is 

not correctly written? 

2-1 Elle s’est assise. (7%) 

2-2 Elle n’est pas arrivée. (2%) 

2-3 Voici la plume qu’il m’a donnée. 
(14%) 

2-4 Tout a coup, elle s’est rappelée le 
rendez-vous. (57%) 

2-5 Elle est descendue. (7%) 


Omitted, 13% CaS, SS 
(3) La crise du 6 février 1934 fut provoquée GERMAN 
par (1) riechen 
3-1 le scandale financier Stavisky. 1-1 to prepare (1%) 


(40%) 1-2 to eat (0%) 




















1-3 to smell (90%) 
1-4 to enjoy (1%) 
1-5 to enrich (4%) 
Omitted, 4% 

He holds the reins. 
2-1 halt (5%) 

2-2 halt (65%) 
2-3 hielt (16%) 
2-4 halte (1%) 
2-5 hillt (0%) 
Omitted, 13% 


(3) Ausser den Marchen, ist das bedeutungs- 
vollste Werk Grimms in Deutschland 
3-1 Die Hamburgische Dramaturgie. (7%) 
3-2 seine Grammatik der Sprache. 

(53%) 
3-3 Hymnen an die Nacht. (8%) 
3-4 sein Roman der Vélkerwanderung 


(2 
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1-1 Se embarca en Neuva York ( 
la Habana (19%) 











1-2 Trajo un regalo ( ) su madre 
(14%) 

1-3 Se acerca ( ) la avenida 
(41%) 


1-4 Trabaja ( 

hijos (7%) 
1-5 Vehfa ( 
Omitted, 1% 


) mantener a sus 





)sucasa (18%) 





(2) Which one of the following words con- 

tains all the strong vowels? 

2-1 aéro (40%) 

2-2 aire (3%) 

2-3 pleito (2%) 

2-4 ruido (3%) 

2-3 piedra (6%) 

Omitted, 46% 






























(5%) i i 
3-5 sein Drama des Befreiungskriegs oe a 
oa 3-1 Cartagena. (6%) 
3-2 San José. (1%) 
Omitted, 26 
mitte % 3-3 Asuncién. (6%) 
SPANISH 


3-4 Bogot&. (63%) 
3-5 San Salvador. (8%) 
Omitted, 16% 


(1) Which one of the following sentences will 
be correct if por is inserted in the blank? 


The scores shown in the distributions in Table II include both those who 
took the indicated language as a first choice and those who took it as a sec- 
ond choice. While it would naturally be expected that the average score on a 
given language test would be higher for those indicating that language as a 
first teaching preference than for those for whom it is a second preference, it 
is interesting to examine the exact relationship between these two groups. 
Figure 1 shows the distributions for these two groups on each of the modern 
foreign language tests. While the French and German groups are both about 
equally divided between first and second choice, there are twice as many 
candidates taking Spanish as a second choice as there are taking Spanish as 
first choice. There is a difference of about ten Scaled Score points in the 
averages of the first and second choice groups, the difference being the most 
pronounced in the case of German. Very few of those who took a particular 
modern foreign language as a second choice compare favorably with the 
average of those who took this language as a first choice. In French and 
Spanish, only the top tenth of the second-choice group achieve scores as 
high as the average of the first-choice group. On the other hand, so great is 
the variability in the groups whose first preference is one of the modern 
foreign languages that, except in the case of Spanish, one quarter of the 
candidates in those groups have scores below the average of the second- 
choice group. 

It is clear that as a general rule a prospective teacher who has majored 
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in a language is likely to be better equipped to teach that language. How- 
ever, there are among these language majors many individuals who, al- 
though they have presumably fulfilled all requirements for a teaching 
certificate, are still much less well prepared than many of those who have 















TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE SCORES OF CANDIDATES ON THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
OPTIONS IN THE NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS, IN TERMS 
OF SCALED SCORES AND Raw SCORES 








French German Spanish 





“Scaled Score *Raw Score No. Raw Score No. Raw Score No. 
94 254 1 
92 248 2 
90 242 3 256 1 
88 236 5 246 1 244 1 
86 229 9 238 3 233 0 
84 223 5 231 2 221 2 
82 215 10 220 5 210 0 
80 205 13 202 2 197 1 
78 191 12 182 5 186 3 
76 172 21 164 6 174 4 
74 160 16 151 5 161 4 
72 150 14 140 4 148 2 
70 139 20 130 4 136 6 
68 129 22 121 3 125 7 
66 119 21 112 1 115 3 
64 109 16 104 2 106 § 
62 100 12 95 3 97 5 
60 90 19 86 7 89 2 
58 82 7 78 4 81 4 
56 73 9 69 4 73 5 
54 64 10 62 2 66 4 
52 55 9 54 1 59 3 
50 46 4 47 3 51 1 
48 38 3 39 2 44 3 
46 31 1 32 2 38 0 
44 25 2 26 1 32 0 
| 42 20 1 20 1 26 0 
40 14 2 14 1 21 0 

38 9 0 16 0 
36 5 0 12 1 
34 2 0 
32 0 1 

Number 270 74 67 

Median 137.18 130.00 116.67 

Mean 141.84 130.99 122.13 

Standard Deviation 55.69 64.11 51.89 

Maximum Score 281 283 283 





* The value given is the lowest value falling within the particular interval. 
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only a minor in that language. It is therefore important in the selection of 
teachers to consider the actual extent of the candidate’s mastery of the 
subject as well as the number of course credits he has acquired. 
















FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
Scaled First Second First Second _ First Second 
Score Option Option Option Option Option Option 
95 


x 
90 x 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 


55 


50 
45 
40 x 


35 


30 








N 132 138 36 38 22 46 


FicurE 1. Distributions of Scores of First- and Second-Choice Groups on the National 
Teacher Examination Modern Foreign Language Tests. The bars for each language show the 
variation among the candidates who elected the language as their first choice of option and 
those who elected the language as their second choice of option, respectively. The wide portion 
of each bar represents the range of scores of the middle half of the distribution. The narrow 
parts extend to the 16th and 84th percentiles, and the thin lines extend down to the 10th and 
up to the 90th percentiles. The line across each bar represents the median. The x’s indicate 
the highest and lowest scores in each group. 









Our Creative Role as Teachers 


of the Language Arts* 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University, California 


(Author’s summary.—A discussion of the language arts as they should be presented in American 
schools, in their relationship to America’s road to culture.) 


T THE entrance to New York harbor stands the symbol of American 
democracy, the Statue of Liberty. On a bronze plaque at its base is the 
following inscription—a poem by Emma Lazarus entitled: 


The New Colossus 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land 
Here at our sea-washed sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
‘‘Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


By people such as these has America been created from the first landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers to the present day. The entire group of the foreign- 
born and their children constitute one-third of the total population of the 
United States. Out of a total population of about 7,000,000, more than 73 
per cent of the people of New York City are either of foreign birth or of 
foreign origin.! 

America is indeed the heir to the cultures of all ages and of all peoples. 
The potential resources lying fallow in the rich cultural background of the 
large numbers of our population who are of foreign birth or descent could, 
if effectively capitalized rather than neglected or suppressed, be made to 
yield a New World culture of infinte variety and fertility. This Old World 
heritage is as rich as any endowment with which nature has favored us in 
the form of natural resources, and its effective utilization in our contem- 
porary era is destined to grow daily in significance. 

Unfortunately, in the past our approach toward the building of a dy- 


* Address for the Foreign Language Section of the N.E.A., St. Louis, February 27, 1940 
1 Leonard Covello. ‘Language as a Factor in Integration and Assimilation,” the Modern 
Language Journal, xxi, 5, 323-333. (February, 1939). 
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namic Americanism has not always been the most tactful or constructive, 
either psychologically or socially. Not infrequently it has been negative in 
effect—at times even chauvinistically suppressive. Rarely has it sought to 
capitalize the social heritage which we have received from all parts of the 
world. Instead, we have often cast aspersion upon those who left foreign 
lands to become Americans. At times we have gone as far as to invent de- 
preciative names for these groups—derogatory epithets that unfortunately 
have found their way into the vocabularies of our youth. The result of such 
anti-social name calling has not infrequently been an enforced introversion 
of our foreign population into isolated colonies, with a consequent increase 
in the problem of achieving American unity and a destructive loss to the 
development of a creative Americanism. Yet, by virtue of its diverse social 
composition, its youth, and its size in area and population, the United 
States is probably as vitally in need of a unifying cultural objective as any 
country of the Western Hemisphere. In the days of sparse populations and 
unlimited opportunities for social and economic expansion, the need for such 
an integrating factor was not always apparent; but in our era of increasing 
world interdependence, it grows daily in social significance. The coronation 
of a king, the clash and death struggle of grappling armies are heard in vir- 
tually every home in America. Europe and Asia adjoin our doorstep. We are 
an indissoluble part of the world.? 

Does not all this have meaning for the teacher of foreign languages, 
literatures, and cultures? Those who think it does have sought to make the 
building of America the dominant emphasis in their teaching. The content 
of books, the topics for discussion, and the activities of the classroom have 
been selected with this immediate aim in mind as a criterion for building 
the program of instruction from the very first day to the last. 

One public school class started its first day of beginning French with a 
simple talk by the teacher in the foreign language on the contributions of 
France to science and invention which are found in almost every home and 
community in America: the automobile, the sewing machine, the camera, 
the moving picture—to mention but a few of the many. 

The aim here was the development of an appreciation, through the me- 
dium of the foreign language, of the French people in terms of the things 
which we and the world owe to them. Language and culture were not 
separated. Cultural content of significance in terms of the objective served 
as the medium in and through which the language abilities—reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking—were developed from the start. Problems of usage were 
solved as they were encountered by the pupils, and revealed in their own 
questions or needs when they were preparing to communicate some thing 
of interest and significance to an audience. Later this group made a survey 


? Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. Roberts. A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts. 
Stanford University Press, 1937, 115 pages. 
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of the community and produced in French an illustrated booklet under the 
title ‘What our community owes to France.’ Citizens of French origin or 
descent were invited to the class, not to give a formal talk, but to answer 
questions about life abroad which interested the group. These questions 
were prepared by the students in French, and were answered in the language 
with the aid of advanced students and the teacher as interpreters when 
needed. Activities of which these are but samples served more to create a 
desire to learn French better than any amount of formal drill with useless 
content material could ever achieve. For, “if the matter does not count 
most the manner will not count at all.’’? Moreover, what is the use of de- 
veloping a foundation for anything if in the process we crush all subsequent 
desire to build anything of significance upon it? 

A recent study of the continuance of high school foreign languages in 
college shows that out of a class of thirty-five beginning students not more 
than three continue the same language in college, and not more than one 
majors subsequently in the language which he began before entering the 
university. To what extent are high school courses in foreign languages 
college preparatory in any significant sense beyond providing a mere ticket 
of admission to the university? The last stronghold of the conservative 
forces in foreign language teaching—preparation for college—is, to say the 
least, rather shaky. The implications are obvious: either we are not building 
a foundation in interest sufficient to create a strong desire on the part of 
students to continue their language study (even on the part of those whom 
we pretend to serve) or we are not sufficiently concerned with removing the 
mechanical obstacles which prevent the continuance of the study. More- 
over, the successes which we achieve are often attained over the dead bodies 
of the rather large numbers of students who fall by the wayside. 

The difficulty seems to lie in the absence of a clear conception of the 
réle which foreign languages, literatures, and cultures can play in American 
education. The assumption that a foreign language is a skill to be developed 
through drill without regard for the purpose which the skill is to serve is 
dangerous. Experience has shown time and time again that skills which 
are not developed in terms of insights into their most important applica- 
tions function without significance in later life, or not at all. The value of 
any skill in writing or speaking depends on the use to which it is put. The 
mere ability to speak, read, or write one or more foreign languages is in 
itself no special indication of culture, for as the French put it: On peut etre 
fou en plusieurs langues. (One can be a fool in several languages.) 

Certainly the experience of these European countries in which the for- 
eign languages have been taught the longest and to the most people do not 
furnish us with much confidence for the belief that the mastery of any lan- 


3S. A. Leonard. Current English Usage. National Council of Teachers of English, 1932, 
Chicago. (See Foreword.) 
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guage will in itself develop international understanding and goodwill. Per- 
haps the contribution of foreign language study abroad could have been 
greater had the language been learned from the start in and through con- 
tent dealing with the lives and problems of foreign peoples in relation to the 
pupils’ own native land. To learn a language through sterile content and 
later to apply it exclusively to the reading of classics which afford no in- 
sight into the lives of foreign peoples as they are today or into the ways in 
which past generations have influenced our present modes of thinking and 
living is not likely to have more than a parlor-culture significance. 

We in America have the rare opportunity of tying our study of foreign 
languages, literatures, and cultures into our own national and community 
life, and to make our study serve not merely as a parlor-culture veneer, but 
as a dynamic influence in welding our human resources and our cultural 
heritage in peoples, customs, mores, and the arts into a creative and en- 
lightened Americanism. International understanding can with profit to our- 
selves begin right at home. By learning to understand our neighbors of 
foreign birth or extraction we can better learn to understand ourselves and 
in the process of so doing we can bring foreign languages, literature, and 
cultures, both past and present, into closer rapport than if we started 
thousands of miles away and stayed there. For what nation can presume to 
be a creative influence for peace if it cannot even tolerate or understand 
the foreign born citizens in its own midst? 

No subject is more in need of a secure mooring in American education 
than the foreign languages. Unless they can find a more secure anchorage, 
they will remain adrift without any more tenable footing than is temporarily 
afforded by such controversial justifications as vocational utility, mental 
discipline, improvement in English vocabulary and usage, or the satisfaction 
of college entrance requirements which are subject to change. Unless foreign 
language teachers can develop a more creative conception of their role in 
society, the foreign language cirriculum is likely to be come an omnibus 
course consisting of a pot-pourri of grammar, a few dabs of so-called cul- 
tural material sandwiched in occasionally in English, plus a great deal of 
pin-wheel activity in the foreign language—all motion without direction. 
To make the study of foreign languages, literatures, and cultures serve as a 
dynamic unifying influence in the building of a richer American life and 
culture is not inconsistent with any traditional objectives of education in 
the foreign languages. It merely means putting these objectives to use as 
more than decorative preambles or window dressings to courses of study 
bearing little or no relationship to the activities of the classroom or the con- 
tents of the textbook. 

It means teaching /anguage, not the mere theory of language. It means 
teaching language from the very start, not as an end, but as the medium for 
the attainment through meaningful content of objectives which have some 
direct bearing upon human behavior in the present and future. When the 
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activities in and through which language is acquired have some discernible 

relationship to the lives of the pupils or to the environment in which they 
live, language has meaning, and the resulting incentive to learn to read, 
write, and speak better gives such theoretical attention as is needed for 
improvement in grammatical usage a more potent raison d’étre. The pupils 
then see some sense to it. The questions which they will ask concerning 
the whys and wherefores of certain constructions and usages will indicate 
their interest in language and their need for guidance in learning it and com- 
municating through it. The fundamental principle is “to help children to 
find something interesting and worthwhile to say and then build an audi- 
ence situation that will give them reasons for saying it. The form of their 
productions is to be thought of only in judging the effectiveness of what is 
said and to whom.’ 

The reading, writing, or translating of such meaningless piffle as is still 
too often found in beginning readers and grammars is for most people a 
pitiful waste of time. Although made material adapted to the language abili- 
ties of the pupils has to be used at the start, it does not have to be material 
devoid of information or ideas significant in terms of a basic social objective. 
It can just as easily be made material which, through the ideas and informa- 
tion it develops in simple language, contributes to an appreciation of our 
foreign born neighbors in terms of what they and their native lands have 
contributed to the building of America and of the world. Unless this is 
done from the very start, before the large majority of the students have dis- 
continued the study of foreign languages, it will not be impossible to find 
students who have studied Spanish two, three, or four years who still harbor 
the same prejudices and intolerant attitudes toward the citizens of Mexican 
descent in their own community, and toward their own Mexican class- 
mates in school, which they had before the beginning of the study of the 
language. 

Clearly there is no integrity and certainly no depth to the study of a 
people—their language—or their civilization which operates only in a vacu- 
um by remote control. It is a tinsel culture which, guide book in hand, re- 
veres the Parthenon and disdains the sons of the men who died at Ther- 
mopolae. Whatever is worth giving our lives to in education must be rooted 
in a deeper regard and friendliness for the man who is our fellow townsman 
and our neighbor. Otherwise, we shall merely be augmenting the ranks of 
whose who “time and time again will prate of their country, but have no 
time to waste on their countrymen.’ 

The quest of knowledge for knowledge’s sake, like the quest of art for 
art’s sake, can doubtless be made an interesting activity for some people; 
but in the history of mankind, knowledge pursued for its own sake has sel- 
dom led to the development of a generation of citizens competent to trans- 


4 Holland D. Roberts, presidential address for the National Council of Teachers of 
English Buffalo, November 25, 1937. 
5 El Gaucho Martin Fierro. 
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ble late their learning into constructive action for the solution of the really im- 
ey portant problems of their own lives or of the society in which they live. As 
ud, Maeterlinck has indicated: ‘Nous ne pouvons nous flatter d’avoir compris 
for une verite que lorsqu’il nous est impossible de n’y pas conformer notre vie.”’ 
ils Culture is of value only to the extent to which it bears fruit in our actions. 
ng The functional study of foreign languages and cultures, should yield 
te outcomes beyond the mere skills in language or information. It should lead 
m- to the development of a generation of citizens who will be active, creative 
to participants in open forums, library study groups, travel clubs community 
li- theatre projects, civic organizations, art, music, and literary clubs, and 
sir national and international societies for the promotion of friendship and 
is amity among nations. It should lead to a citizenry who are not mere cura- 
tors of culture, but producers of it. For the culture of a generation is never 
ill to be measured exclusively by its heirlooms, but also by its own original 
a contributions to the welfare and progress of mankind. Over a century ago 
i- Horace Mann emphasized this dynamic interpretation of education for 
al culture:§ ““‘We want no men who will change like the vanes of our steeples, 
e. with the course of the popular wind; but we want men who, like mountains, 
A- will change the course of the wind. We want no more of these patriots who 
Ir exhaust their patriotism in lauding the past; but we want patriots who will 
e do for the future what the past has done for us.” 
is And certainly we cannot accomplish much that is worthwhile uniess as 
- teachers we have some faith in, and regard for the human personalities of 
d the children who work with us in the classroom. Nor can we contribute much 
r to the culture of our generation unless we fire ourselves and our young 
n people with a creative view toward life. 
> We must teach our children that there is no final America yet, that our 
national life and culture are still in the making, and that in the development 
of this culture we can all be builders together. We must say to our young 
l people: “Here is the finest that the genius of mankind has so far produced. 


: In these treasures are expressed man’s most noble aspirations toward the 
ideal. You have the advantage of profiting by the lessons of their successes, 
their limitations, and their failures. It is well that we understand and ap- 
preciate this heritage. It is still more important that we use it in the building 
of our own contribution to the progress of mankind. For nothing has been 
done so perfectly that it cannot be done better. The finest music has not 
been composed even by Wagner or Bach; the finest plays have not been 
written even by Shakespeare; the best pictures have not been painted even 
by Rafael—the best we have today, perhaps; but greater plays can still be 
written, finer music can still be composed, and better pictures can still be 
painted—and, what is more, the world needs them, and they will be pro- 
duced someday by somebody, and why not by some of you? 

“Shakespeare was the son of a bankrupt butcher and a woman who 
could not write her name. Beethoven was the son of a consumptive mother. 


® Lecture on Education. 
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herself the daughter of a cook, and a drunken father. Schubert was the son 
of a peasant father and a mother who had been in domestic service. Fara- 
day, one of the greatest scientific experimenters of all time, was born over a 
stable, his father an invalid blacksmith and his mother a common drudge. 
Such facts as these underlie democracy. That is why, with all its discourag- 
ing blunders, we must everlasting believe in it!’’” 

Somehow, when I went to school, I obtained the strange notion that the 
world was all finished, that everything was settled and done: that the finest 
conceivable art had already been achieved, and that there was nothing left 
for anybody to do but to sit down and appreciate it. And of course it is all 
a lie. Apparently this false notion is by no means rare; for one still finds 
many citizens who spend all their energies embalming the past and them- 
selves with it, rather than utilizing its constibutions for the enrichment of 
life in the present and future. We are still training too many of our youth 
to be museum curators and undertakers, knowing full well that culture is a 
living thing that thrives only through the creative genius of the race. That 
is bad for America. It is bad for any society. What has youth to live for ex- 
cept for its own selfish ends if everything in the world is done and finished? 
What is to become of democracy if it closes the door to opportunity to do 
better? 

We must enable young people to travel the road of American culture as 
far as we have built it. Viewing the winding course of the highway, they 
will undoubtedly see many inspiring evidences of the successful application 
of human intelligence in the construction of the route. Doubtless, too, they 
will see some evidences of very poor engineering still. And we shall trust 
that viewing this panorama of human culture, our young people will profit 
by its evidences of success or failure. But having directed their gaze to the 
past, we shall make sure that they turn their eyes to the future; and we 
shall encourage them to continue the building of the highway as their op- 
portunity to make a creative contribution of their own to human culture. 
Given this guidance, they will discover for themselves that this opportunity 
is not a task, but a creative use of human endeavor whose satisfactions can 
lie not only in its achievements, but also in the joy of the doing itself. This 
is our creative role as adults in life and as teachers of teachers of the lan- 
guage arts. 

For our road to culture is the broad road of democracy. The supreme 
law governing traffic by this route is that old maxim of democracy “the 
welfare of all the people is the highest law.”’ Therefore this road can never 
be just a military road nor a mere commercial highway. The origin of the 
road is in the past, but it does not rise from the tomb. It is people with the 
living, not haunted by the dead, and its goal is not the grave. It is the high- 
way of youth facing the morning star and the sunrise. It is America’s road 
to culture. 

7 Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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Little Read Writing- Hood and 


Gramma Translation 
An Idle Idyll 


Joun Scott IRWIN 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Author’s note: I have often wondered what would happen if one were to take two folk tales and 
mix them, as if two folk tunes were to be played simultaneously. As an experiment, I have 
selected Little Red Riding-Hood and Daudet’s La Chévre de M. Seguin. To these I have added 
miscellaneous ingredients, including, as I trust will appear, a pinch of salt and a quarter- 
teaspoonful of seriousness. This mixture I stirred with a stick and brought to a boil over a slow 
fire. The vapor is as follows. 


ITTLE Read Writing-Hood’s mother never had any luck with her 
children. They would eat, grow fat and healthy, play with the dog on 
the front porch and the geese in the back yard, and then, suddenly, on a 
fine summer day, they would run off into the mountains, and there the 
Wolf would eat them. Other families learned to keep their children at home, 
but these could not be controlled. The disaster was repeated so often that 
it became a tradition in the village of Happy Valley, and among the farmers 
round about. Every time a new child began to grow up in that family, 
people would shake their heads sadly and say, ‘Another meal for old 
Formality. He never will be satisfied. It’s about time for him to come again. 
We haven’t heard his howl for quite a while, but he’ll be there, all right, 
right up there in the hills a-waitin’ for him. And you can’t tell me that old 
Gramma Translation hasn’t got somethin’ to do with it.” 

To explain how all this came about, we must go back to an earlier point 
in the story. Gramma Translation was a kind, but old-fashioned and rather 
gruff old lady who lived on a hill outside the village, and kept flowers, goats, 
bees and canaries, and loved to entertain children. They would flock to her 
door on baking days, and, once the younger members had overcome their 
fear of her goat, Form, she would reward them with great slices of warm 
bread, fresh from the oven, and dripping with butter and honey. 

Then she would show them the canaries she had tamed and the flowers 
and bees she had domesticated, all of them from the mountains beyond her 
home. She taught the children how to avoid getting stung by the bees or 
pricked by the thorns on her thistles and rose bushes, and whenever an ac- 
cident happened in spite of precautions, she would instantly apply soda, 
or one of her hot poultices, of which she had an inexhaustible supply. 

It never occurred to the old lady to analyze the effect of her activities 
on young minds and bodies, with a view to establishing the precise relative 
value of, say, a bee and a flower. No one had ever pointed out to her that 
whereas the buzzing bees and carolling canaries appeal directly to the sense 
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of hearing, the flowers appeal to the sense of smell and the honey to the 
sense of taste; that all of these appeal also to the sense of sight; and finally, 
that experiences with bee stings and thorns involve the sense of touch. No 
such introspection for her. She was an extrovert. She lived life steadily and 
she lived it whole, and she expected the children to do the same. 

Once, indeed, an offensively well-dressed young man with slick, per- 
fumed hair and a flattering smile, had entered her front gate, and, striding 
boldly, hat in hand, up the path past the beds of blue bells and foxglove to 
where she sat knitting on her front porch, had tried to sell her, on the install- 
ment plan, a book prepared by educational experts and containing such 
phrases as “multiple approach,” “multi-sensory perception,” “higher 
frequency brackets,” and the like. Gramma Translation didn’t let him get 
very far before she seized a broom and drove the invader forth at con- 
siderable speed, in a manner worthy of Aunt Betsy Trotwood. “Such gib- 
berish,”’ she exclaimed, with a flash of fire in her eye. 

But the activities at Gramma Translation’s were not confined to her 
house and garden. Gradually, as the children grew in size and ability, she led 
them on expeditions of increasing length over the hills back of her house, 
and even into the mountains themselves. These expeditions became known 
as “Gramma Translation Exercises.” They were often strenuous, but the 
children were encouraged by the sprightly example of Gramma’s goat, 
Form, who went bounding over Paradigm Rocks from the meadows of 
Inflection to the high plateaus of Reflection, and was soon out of sight. 
After a few moments she would reappear at the top of a high cliff, with her 
mouth full of grass, look down at her toiling companions and say “Ba-a-a!” 
Gramma proceeded, unhurried, at her usual steady pace, leaning on her 
faithful staff, which was carved for her by an Indirect Methodist, and which 
served, incidentally, to rout the lizards which might otherwise frighten the 
children. These latter, more wasteful of energy, followed at various rates of 
speed and in various stages of breathlessness and confidence. To the poor in 
spirit Gramma would often remark, quite casually, that not since the mid- 
dle ages (or perhaps it was the seventeenth century) had it been customary 
to regard mountain travel merely as a necessary evil; that the men of the 
Renaissance really enjoyed it; and that Petrarch, who first climbed a 
mountain for pleasure, was also called the first modern man. 

And so, over the asperities of part, particle and participle, through briars 
bristling with grammatical points, the little group would arrive at a pleasant 
field on the side of Knowledge Mountain. Here they could rest, and play in 
the grass, and be rewarded for their pains. There were springs of cool, clear 
water, that flowed from the caves of Thought, and murmured sweetly over 
the stones that someone had thoughtfully tossed into the stream for eu- 
phony. There were many varieties of rare flowers, such as the long senten- 
tians, and certain species of Latin Rose Composition. Perhaps most delight- 
ful of all were the birds, which Gramma called wirds, and which she said 
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were distantly related to the geese in the village. This last was hard for the 
children to believe at first; there was such a difference between the harsh 
and uniform gabble of the geese and the melodious and variegated songs of 
the mountain wirds. Similar contrasts were observed in the matter of plum- 
age, of size, of ability to fly, to dart after insects, and to charm with grace- 
ful and animated movements. The eggs of these wirds were of no use for 
eating purposes; they had no practical or commercial value. But the wirds 
themselves were fascinating. One scarcely ever saw more than two or three 
of a kind in a whole afternoon. They nested in etymological trees, of which 
there were vast forests extending nearly to the top of the mountain. It was 
said that at timberline they were shorter, and were twisted into strange 
shapes. When everything else was quiet, the wind drew deep and distant 
organ tones from their innumerable trunks and branches, with an accom- 
panying rustle of leaves. 

“‘Come, children,’’ Gramma would say, for she was something of a realist, 
“we haven’t brought anything with us to eat, you know, so we must get 
back in time for supper.” And down they would go. Soon they would hear 
the familiar sounds of the village, and the magic of the mountain retreated 
to that part of the mind which is reserved for dreams and poetry. 

On the way home, they passed a group of boys playing mumblety-peg in 
a vacant lot. They were too fat too climb mountains, and so they had organ- 
ized what they called an athletic association. Their parents said that the 
game of mumblety-peg improved their characters, and didn’t tear their 
clothes or their skin, Gramma Translation’s young charges never had any- 
thing to do with them. 

Of all her protégés, none was more diligent or happy than the successive 
members of the Aspiration family, of whom Little Read Writing-Hood was 
the youngest and last. It was during the time of one of her older brothers or 
sisters that the great Disaster came, and brought with it what seemed to bea 
hereditary misfortune upon her family. Great storm clouds appeared, and a 
terrific wind arose, heralded, so the weather man said, by extremely low 
pressure on the economic barometer. The Great Depression was at hand. 

In its wake came poverty. Small business were discontinued. Unemploy- 
ment increased, and with it the size of families. There was talk of relief 
budgets and relief gadgets, and of legislation whereby the young people 
would support the old, the latter to live in a colony at the outskirts of the 
village, known as Town’s End. There was great rejoicing, however, when a 
local experimenter introduced a new variety of geese, called Gander Beaks, 
which laid golden eggs. These served to keep the children at home, the 
glitter of the golden eggs compensating for the charms of the mountain 
wirds which they had seen when in company with Gramma Translation. 

It was during this time of stress that the howl of the wolf was heard in 
the mountains, directly behind Gramma Translation’s cottage. It was said 
that the Wolf had been heard once before, but long ago, and at a great 
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distance. Gramma had then purchased a Viétor rifle with which to kill him, 
but had laid the gun in the attic and forgotten it. Now the sound was close 
and unmistakable. 

The children’s visits to Gramma Translation’s house abruptly ceased. 
Gramma, having become a little deaf with the passage of years, never heard 
the wolf, and, since she didn’t read the papers, was at a loss to understand 
the reason for her sudden isolation. Nor was she interested when a well- 
meaning neighbor told her about the wolf, and suggested that she move into 
the village, occupy a house which he had for rent, and make her living by 
exhibiting, in a glass case, dead specimens of the flowers, bees and wirds 
which she knew so well in the mountains. She preferred to spend her time 
knitting, and attending to her house and garden, hoping that some day her 
young friends would overcome their fear of a hypothetical wolf, as they had 
so easily done of a real goat, and that life would resume its normal course. 

She was not, however, quite so completely deserted as appearances seemed 
to indicate. For there was still the Aspiration family, which from time to 
time would furnish a new and eager candidate for instruction in mountain 
climbing. Nothing could restrain them, neither the warnings of neighbors, 
nor the various devices of their parents for locking them in or tying them up 
at home. They would solve the most intricate locks and knots, and, seizing 
the first opportunity, would scamper off to Gramma Translation’s. 

Then a strange drama would take place. Gramma Translation, all 
smiling in her weatherbeaten way, would call her goat, and the trio would 
start up the winding path, the goat, as usual, leading the way. The child, 
however, being more energetic than the average, would also outdistance 
Gramma. The strange thing was that when Gramma reached the meadow of 
which we have spoken, the child was nowhere to be seen, and the goat was 
perched on an extremely high cliff, looking very frightened. Had Gramma’s 
eyes not been a little weak, she might have noticed that the branches of 
some of the bushes were waving, as if an animal had just passed through 
them. As it was, she would simply wait for a while, puzzled, but supposing 
that the child had probably gone off with some of the wood-cutters who 
were clearing the way for a funicular railway up Knowledge Mountain. 
Then she would call her reluctant goat and return home. When this story 
got around, some persons at once suggested that perhaps the goat had 
pushed the child off the cliff. Others, however, swore they had heard the 
snarl of a wolf, followed by a child’s scream. What is certain is that the child 
was never seen again. 

For a year or two, Gramma would be lonely, then another of Mr. Aspi- 
ration’s offspring would escape from home, and the whole performance 
would be repeated. Poor Gramma never knew that village gossips were 
saying that she was a witch in league with the devil, who in the guise of a 
wolf (or, as some insisted, a goat), was bent on destroying all the children of 
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the community. But she did begin to feel queer, and to lose much of her old 
vigor and interest in life. 

One day a kind-hearted physician, a Doctor of the Social Sciences, called 
to see Gramma. He wanted to prevent, if he could, the evil results of a situa- 
tion whose further development he could so easily foresee. ‘It’s all a ques- 
tion of attitude,” he said, earnestly. “If only you would be more sociable, 
mix with the townspeople, and show some interest in the children, who, even 
if they are no longer interested in mountain climbing, are still not such a bad 
lot—if you would do that, then I think everything would be all right. I have 
an idea. A group of young people are going on a cultural excursion to the top 
of Knowledge Mountain on the new Neo-Progressive Funicular Railway. 
Won’t you come along as my guest? It will be an excellent opportunity for 
you to meet these splendid young people, and for them to know your true 
worth.” 

It was against all Gramma’s ingrained habits to accept such invitations. 
Perhaps that was why she received so few of them. Independence was dear 
to her heart, and the more so since it was so dearly bought. And yet, had she 
not all her life wanted to see the top of Knowledge Mountain, to stand silent 
on that lofty peak, to which only her wildest surmise had carried her, and 
from there survey the world? And now, in her old age, just when her strength 
was failing, the opportunity of a lifetime was placed in her hands. A sudden 


inspiration (or was it a weakness?) seized her. ‘‘Well, if you’re sure the 
”? 


machine won’t break down... 


“Oh, absolutely not. It’s built of statistics.” 

So Gramma tethered her goat (which had never before been tethered in 
the daytime), put on her best shawl, and accompanied the good Doctor to 
the station. Before leaving, she had picked up, from force of habit, her 
Methodist walking-stick. “Oh, you won’t need that,” the Doctor said. “Just 
lean on my arm. Let Social Science take care of you.” And so she had left it. 
The goat, puzzled by all these novelties, looked wonderingly after her with a 
plaintive ““Ba-a-a!” 

The trip was wonderful. To think that one could so swiftly ascend the 
heights while seated in a luxuriously upholstered chair! “Just look at those 
trees,” she said. “Aren’t they wonderful?” “Yes,” replied the Doctor cor- 
dially. “They will make a lot of nice firewood for some of our poor folks on 
relief.”” Then, noticing a blank look on Gramma’s face, “‘Of course,” he add- 
ed hastily, “‘some of them are sent to the paper mills to make paper for our 
diplomas.” 

“Diplomas?” said Gramma. 

“Why yes, didn’t you know? The diplomas are printed in our own 
magnificent new school building, built with WPA funds. Everybody who 
takes this trip gets one as a souvenir.” 

“Land sakes!” said Gramma. “Think of that!” 
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But for some reason, she began to feel ill, and dizzy. Perhaps it was the 
altitude. 

At the top, she had a real disappointment. She had just stepped from the 
car, and was beginning, with palpitating heart, to catch a glimpse of far 
horizons, when she heard the conductor shout: ‘‘All aboard for the return 
trip.”” The young people came rushing out of a small building that bore the 
sign: “Summit Hot Dogs,” each carrying a sandwich in one hand and a 
bottle of pop in the other. They all rushed aboard ahead of Gramma, who 
was barely able to climb onto the rear platform before the train started. She 
was helped by the good Doctor, who apologized for having become tempo- 
rarily separated from his guest. 

Gramma noticed with dismay that none of the young people ever seemed 
to look out of the window at the scenery. They spent their time eating and 
drinking, playing cards or looking at movie magazines. An innovation of 
which the railway company was very proud was the Half-Way House, with 
its game room, where passengers who so elected could stop off, omitting the 
remainder of the trip, and play ping-pong in competition for silver loving 
cups. When Gramma ventured to suggest that these activities might just as 
well be carried on at home, the Doctor answered, “Yes, that is true. But if 
we limited these personally conducted tours to specialists like yourself, how 
many people would receive the cultural benefit of our democratic institu- 
tions? And how could we pay dividends to our stockholders?” 

Since Gramma could think of no answer immediately, she tried to feel 
reassured, and managed to smile, at the end of the trip, throughout the dis- 
tribution of diplomas and the taking of the group picture. During the walk 
to her home, however, the same sickening feeling she had experienced on the 
train returned, and she made only the most perfunctory replies to the 
Doctor’s glowing description of the future of the Neo-Progressive Funicular 
Railway Company, and of what it would do for the community. 

After saying goodnight to the Doctor, Gramma sat down in her most 
comfortable chair, and, with her elbow on its broad arm, put one hand to her 
forehead and shaded her eyes with it. “How tired I am” she thought. She 
sat that way for a long time. 

When she finally looked up, darkness had fallen. ‘Well, I must have 
been asleep,” she said to herself. She then lighted a lamp and proceeded to 
examine her diploma. It was a large sheet, on one side of which was a magni- 
ficent, enlarged and tinted photograph of Knowledge Mountain and the 
railway, with passengers waving from car windows. On the other side was a 
detailed list, classified, and with brief, explanatory comments, of all the 
birds, flowers, trees, waterfalls and other wonders that the mountain con- 
tained, and which the passengers might have apreciated had they made a 
less hurried trip on foot, or, at most, on horseback. This last thought re- 
minded her of something. Wasn’t it Rousseau who said that the best way to 
travel is on foot, and the second best way on horseback? And hadn’t the 
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Doctor said something about Rousseau in explaining the ideas behind the 
Neo-Progressive Funicular Railway? She could remember only vaguely, but 
had the impression that there was an inconsistency between some of the 
things that the Doctor had said and what she had actually witnessed. “‘Any- 
way,” she said to herself, with a return of energy, ‘“‘they can’t expect any 
real nature loverto....” 

At this point she was interrupted by a rap at the door. This was unusual 
at her house, expecially at night. She opened the door and discerned by the 
pale yellow light of her kerosene lamp the honest face of a friendly wood- 
cutter. On her invitation he sidled in, awkwardly holding his cap in his 
burly hand. “Sorry ta bother ya like this, Gramma,” he said, ‘“‘but that 
there Wolf’s got yer goat.” 

“What!” exclaimed Gramma, ‘“‘what wolf?” 

“Why, you know, that Wolf, Formality, they say ’as been eatin’ all the 
kids. O’ course, I ain’t never seen’ im eat no kids. I guess nobody else seen 
that, neither. But I sure seen ’im this time. I heerd the noise, ’n’ I wuz jist 
comin’ over the hill with my axe, when I seen it wuz too late.” 

Gramma could only utter a breathless ““Oh!”’. Then she rushed from the 
room and into the back yard. The woodcutter followed. There, in the moon- 
light, lay the tether, and a few scattered patches of goat hair. The grass was 
torn up in a wide circle around the stake. ‘She sure put up a good fight,” 
said the woodcutter. “If she hadn’t been tied up, that Wolf never woulda 
got er. Ya know what ’e done? He jist stepped on the rope up by the stake, 
an’ kept his weight on it, an’ then walked on it till he got to where the goat 
wuz, an’ then she couldn’t git away.” 

“Well, I never would have believed it,’’ said Gramma. Then she began 
to reproach herself. “Why didn’t I take her with me, the poor thing? But no, 
they said it was to be an informal trip so of course I couldn’t take Form 
along. Maybe if I had put her in a crate,—but no, there wasn’t any bag- 
gage coach. And then if I left her here I had to tie her up. She never gets her 
vocabulary mash when I’m not here, and goodness knows that Form with- 
out Content is never welcome at neighbors’ back doors. Just think! And all 
because I went off and had a good time. I never did believe that Wolf story, 
anyhow. Folks kept shouting “Wolf! Wolf!” and there wasn’t any Wolf. 
That was a long time ago. But now I know.” 

“Speakin’ o’ Form without Content,” said the woodcutter, “ya know 
that Wolf’s name ought to be Empty Formality. The more he eats the 
emptier he gets, accordin’ to what they all say.” 

Gramma went to bed that night more dejected than she had even been. 
Next morning she was not seen about the house. The Doctor, who called to 
inquire how she had survived the trip, found her very ill. 

The news spread rapidly throughout the village. Unkind persons, more 
than half convinced that she was a witch, made jokes about the Wolf “get- 
ting Gramma’s goat,” and about Form being swallowed up by Empty 
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Formality. One fellow suggested, with a smirk, that instead of the prover- 
bial wolf in sheep’s clothing, there was now a goat in wolf’s clothing. 

But Gramma still had a few faithful friends, the most faithful being 
Little Read Writing-Hood, whose parents, now that mountain excursions 
were out of the question, gladly allowed her to visit the old lady to cheer her 
up. She went every day, and always took a basket of good things to eat, so 
that Gramma, although she remained bedfast, began to put on weight, and 
even a little color. One day when the Doctor arrived, he found the two of 
them happily reading Virgil together, informally, the little girl translating, 
the old lady making occasional corrections in a weak voice. On a table stood 
a large bouquet of flowers from Gramma’s garden, which Little Read Writ- 
ing-Hood carefully tended. 

“T thought you might like some reading matter,” said the Doctor, “and 
so I brought along some newspapers. They tell all about the progress we are 
making in our tourist business. We’re using airplanes now, as well as the 
Funicular, and the automobile road to the top of the mountain is almost 
completed. We’ve hired a lot more woodcutters, and pretty soon unemploy- 
ment in Happy Valley will be a thing of the past.” Then, being a clever man, 
and knowing that a patient’s whims must sometimes be humored, he added, 
“T’ll just pile these papers over here, in case you get tired of your Virgil.” 

The papers were never touched. 

One day, as Little Read Writing-Hood was making her usual trip to 
Gramma Translation’s, she was surprised to see what she thought was a big, 
friendly dog approaching her. He was keeping one eye on a woodcutter 
across the street, and he was very gentle. He was no ordinary dog, however, 
for he was able to talk, and he inquired in the most affable manner who she 
was and where she was going. Little Read Writing-Hood, all unsuspecting, 
told him all about Gramma’s illness. The dog seemed interested, and 
pricked up his ears when she added that Gramma’s condition had improved 
somewhat, and that she had gained in weight and color. 

Now this dog was none other than the wicked old Wolf, Empty Formal- 
ity, who was becoming bolder and hungrier every day. As soon as he had got 
the information he wanted, he said something about having an errand down 
at the drug store, and turned into a side street. When he was out of sight, he 
began to run fast toward Gramma’s house. He pulled the latch-string with 
his teeth, rushed upstairs into Gramma’s room and ate her up. Then he put 
on Gramma’s night gown and cap, and got into bed in her place. 

When Little Read Writing-Hood arrived, she thought it was strange 
that the door should be open, and that there should be mud on the floor. 
Stranger still did she find it when, on entering Gramma’s room, she saw 4 
face on the pillow that so strongly resembled that of the friendly dog. But a 
trusting nature like that of Little Read Writing-Hood is not easily swayed 
from its established habits. Thinking that Gramma was playing some clever 
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trick on her, she approached the bed and said, “What big eyes you have, 
Gramma.” 

“The better to scare you out of your wits with,” said Empty Formality. 
“Boo!” 

Little Read Writing-Hood shivered, then, still thinking it was all a joke, 
said, ‘‘What great ears you have, Gramma.” 

“The better to hear your mistakes with, my child. Can you recite the 
rule for the agreement of participles backwards ten times in six seconds 
without making a mistake? Grrrrrrr!”’ 

And the Wolf laughed, uncovering his long, terrible teeth. 

“Oh-oo!”’ said Little Read Writing-Hood, whose interest was still more 
intellectual than emotional. ‘“‘What great teeth you have, Gramma!” 

“The better to eat you with, my child,” said Empty Formality. “You 
just don’t know how Empty I am this morning.” And with that he leaped 
from the bed and ate up Little Read Writing-Hood before she even had 
time to be frightened. 

That night, the elders of the village church held a special meeting, 
where, with stern faces forming a circle around a dimly lighted table, they 
listened to Brother Uprighteous Pillar tell, with trembling chin whiskers, 
how his wife, Kate R. Pillar, had seen, with her own eyes, that very day, 
Gramma Translation, with the face of a wolf, and dressed in her night- 
clothes, go running over the hill back of her house at a speed impossible to 
anyone not possessed of the demon. Next day, Gramma’s house was burned 
to the ground. 

People still believe that it was Gramma herself, or at any rate her goat, 
Form, that was responsible for the sad disappearance of so many members 
of the Aspiration family. Some also confuse the names, Form, and Empty 
Formality, and say that a goat and a wolf are practically the same thing. 
Even Little Read Writing-Hood is sometimes contemptuously spoken of as 
an intellectual aristocrat, who never played ping-pong, and deserved what 
she got. 

But in the inner circle of the Aspiration family, and around the hearth- 
stone of many a humble farmer’s cottage, a different tradition has been 
handed down, as it were, in whispers. According to this account, a miracle 
took place soon after the events which we have just related. It is said that a 
friendly woodcutter, the same one who reported the death of the goat, 
finally managed to kill the Wolf. When he cut him open with his axe, he 
liberated Gramma Translation, Little Read Writing-Hood and the Goat, 
all alive and fairly well, though somewhat reduced in size and temporarily 
the worse for the wear. There was no trace of the other victims, but these 
three, it seems, had proved indigestible. The woodcutter then built for them 
a little cabin, on one of the unfrequented slopes of Knowledge Mountain, 
where to this day they still live and carry on their chosen occupation in 
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peace and happiness, far from the hostile eyes of their former neighbors. 

I have been unable to verify this apocryphal addition to the accepted 
version, but will mention, for what it is worth, the experience of a gentleman 
from Boston, who, a few years ago, was attracted to Happy Valley by its 
well advertised dairy products and its fame as a tourist center. Being inter- 
ested in folk-lore, and withal a bit eccentric, he insisted on doing a large 
share of his exploring on foot, alone, except for a native guide. During one of 
his many rambles about the lower slopes of Knowledge Mountain, his 
attention was suddenly directed by his guide to what appeared to be a 
peculiar cloud formation, near the summit. Outlined clearly against the sky 
were the white silhouettes of three figures: a prancing goat, an old lady with 
a staff, and a little girl leading her by the hand. It was impossible to tell 
whether the vaporous material of which the silhouettes were formed was 
cloud mist, or smoke from some hidden mountain cabin. Be that as it may, 
the three figures melted quickly into thin air, and were never seen again. 
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The Place of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Curriculum 


OxiIvia RUSSELL 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D. C. 


(Author’s summary.—Recent changes and trends in modern language teaching. Four recom- 
mendations, 1. exploratory or orientation courses in language arts on the junior high level, 
2. retention of the skill objective for those fitted to obtain it, 3. emphasis on reading method, 
4. lengthening of time required for study.) 


P to the time of the investigations of the Modern Language Study 

(1924-32), the four objectives of modern foreign language teaching had 
been the aquiring of ability in reading, writing, speaking and understanding 
the foreign tongue. This four fold aim was seldom satisfactorily realized. 
Most success was perhaps attained with writing objective, as the student 
often gained a facility in the ability to write such sentences as ‘‘Where is the 
green hat of your coachman?” He never acquired a practical vocabulary, of 
such words as ‘“‘flat tire,” “parking space” etc. The direct or “natural” 
methods helped a little in the speaking and understanding objectives, but 
they were never completely successful. 

The reading aim was the easiest to attain, but is was entirely of the Latin 
grammar-translation type, with long syntactical discussions and almost 
“explication de texte” methods. Extensive rapid silent reading, developed 
by means of word counts and frequency lists was unknown. 

It was natural that the changes in educational methods, curriculum, 
emphasis and approach that have been taking place since 1920 should be 
reflected in the modern language field. These issues were summarized by 
Thomas H. Briggs in ‘“The Issues of Secondary Education” (Bulletin 59. 
Department of Secondary School Principals) as: 


1. Shall the old curriculum for all be continued or shall it be differentiat- 
ed and adjusted to individual difference? 

2. Shall it be entirely preparation for advanced study or shall it have its 
own intrinsic value? 

3. Shall it consist of the traditional school subjects, or shall the cate- 
gories be those of experiences directly related to the functions such as 
democracy, the increasing desire and ability to meet social, civic, 
economic, health, leisure and vocational situations? 

4. Shall the curriculum be based on the acquisition of organized knowl- 
edge or of attitudes and ideals? 


The answers of modern language teachers to these challenges have been 
the following trends: 


1. The concept of an expanding curriculum. 
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A trend to integration of experience. 

A broadly social trend. 

A tendency to break down the barriers of school life. 

. Courses of study and assignments adapted to individual pupils. 

An increasing participation by pupils in planning and evaluating of 
class activities. 


Ane wh 


The Modern Languages Study (1924-32) reported “‘Since reading ability 
is the one objective on which all agree, classroom efforts of the first years 
should center on developing the foreign language through the eye and ear.” 
Bogster Collins and others echoed this by statements of the convictions that 
of the aims of writing, oral ability, cultural aims and reading, the last is the 
best as it can be done with a fair degree of success in the two years usually 
attached to modern foreign languages in the high school. 

It is not necessary here to go into a discussion of the methods used to at- 
tain this objective, such as revision of texts, the institution of visible vocabu- 
laries, development of word counts and frequency lists such as the work 
Buchanan and Keniston in Spanish and Vander Beke in French, and idiom 
lists as that of Cheydleur. 

There was, of course, early opposition and argument. Coleman at one 
time said that he did not favor this “Interest in ‘integration’ to displace 
subject matter teaching in favor of something not yet defined.” It was Cole- 
man who drew up the report for the Modern Language Study, and who 
expressed his agreement with reading skill an an objective, but pointed out 
that little reading was provided in the early texts and that no text existed to 
train for reading. At that time the syllabi and bulletins were beginning to 
show an awareness of need for change but did not formulate specifications. 

Other methods than development of the reading aim have characterized 
the new curriculum. Exploratory courses have been developed, with pur- 
poses of orientation and other aims than the development of skill. In Palo 
Alto, California, a course in “Spanish Civilization” has been developed for 
pupils of lower linguistic ability. Drill and grammar are absent from the 
course, which consists of a study of the contributions of the Spanish people 
to contemporary California culture, study of nomenclature, of magazines 
and newspapers for things related to Spanish and some literature read for 
comprehension but not translated. 

In New York City “The Committee on Modern Languages in a Chang- 
ing World” made a syllabus for pupils of lower linguistic ability. The com- 
mittee rejected the purpose of improvement of skill in a fundamental 
subject, but stated their aims as: 


1. The integration of the study of language, art history, literature and 
geography, stressing the relation between foreign civilizations and 
our own. 
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2. The stressing of the points of contact between the foreign language 
and the vernacular, in order that the knowledge of English may be 
deepened as progress is made in the foreign language. 


The modern languages have been under fire more than almost any field, 
on charges of inefficient instructions, lack of utility values, relation to life 
and like criticisms. Undoubtedly requirements are being lowered and need 
of a shift of emphasis is evident. In a bulletin of the National Survey of 
Education “The Articulation of High Schools and Colleges,” it is stated that 
all increases in entrance requirements since 1899 have been made by private 
schools and universities, not by state institutions and high schools, and that 
four times as many decreases as increases have been made since that date. 
The classical standard is definitely passing. This survey found that the 
average requirement was two units, and that these requirements were af- 
fected by the region. In the middle west, and west, 1.8 units were required 
as an average, while in New England the average was 3.2 This variation 
depends more on the type of the institution rather than on the size. 

Cheydleur, in seeking a remedy for the “mortality” among language 
students, says studies have shown that efficiency in teaching is generally lower 
in the language field than is scholarship. He says, too, that in spite of this, 
mortality is less high than in other fields, and that curricula makers should 
not discriminate against the field on that account, as has sometimes been 
the case. He mentions among methods to prevent failure, refusal of read- 
mission to failing students, separation of groups according to ability, com- 
plete use of the reading method rather than the eclectic, and the use of 
placement or diagnostic tests. 

An interesting experiment affecting the modern language field is the 
work of the committee on the Relation of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
This Committee has arranged that twenty-seven high schools be set free 
from the traditional unit and exam requirements for a period of five years 
in order to do experimental study of the high school unit. The commission 
has come to the conclusion that modern languages should hold a secure but 
reduced place in the new curriculum, and advocates the continuation of 
foreign language study to the point of mastery. 

I am in thorough agreement with the last point. Undoubtedly the course 
should be adapted to individual differences, and extensive reading ability 
developed, and more social and cultural emphasis should be given, but all 
these are of no avail unless at least three years are devoted to the subject. 
When all is said and done, the learning of a language is the acquiring of skill, 
and it cannot be done in two years. Oddly enough, few colleges require con- 
tinuation of the same language that is accredited for entrance. Lengthening 
of time requirement would do a great deal toward developing effective 
language ability. 

An analysis of material submitted to a Committee on Curriculum from 
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sixteen schools in nine states gave a statement of objectives of the language 
field as: 


1. Acquainting the pupils with the facts of history, languages and cus- 
toms of the different nations. 

. Profitable use of leizure time. 

. Development of desirable attitudes. 

Improvement of vocabulary and cultural appreciation. 

. Development of habits of study. 

6. Acquirement of a skill as a tool. 


An interesting feature of the report of this committee is the opinion that 
the language field can make no real advance until the whole new philosophy 
of education is formulated. I feel this is an excellent point. 

The University High School of the University of Chicago has made the 
following changes in its modern languages curriculum: 


New integration of subjects. 

Changes in grade placement. 

Changes in requirements. 

New provisions for individual differences. 

. Placing of the last two years of high school under the control of college. 
. Acceleration of capable pupils. 

. Foreign languages made an elective subject. 

One could continue indefinitely to describe courses of study in the lan- 
guage field showing changes in emphasis, method, and subject matter in line 
with the new and necessary trends in secondary and college education. 
Enough has been given to show that modern languages have survived and . 
are surviving the assertion that they should be removed from the curriculum 
as a subject that “‘can be taught only to the intellectually elite.” The field 
has adjusted itself to a school population no longer purely academic in aim 
and cultural in background, and has broadened itself to meet an advancing 
social need. 


a 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


I. Exploratory or orientation courses in language arts on the junior high 
level. 

II. Retention of the skill objective for those pupils fitted to obtain it. 

III. Emphasis on reading method, with the following features. 

1. Réach reading stage early. 

2. Simple graded texts, “written down” in accordance with word 
lists and idiom counts, consisting of cultural and literary 
material. 

. Early continuous abundant outside reading. 
4. Carefully constructed workbooks and suitable testing instru- 
ments. 
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5. Integrated courses stressing use of foreign languages for survey 
and interpretation of foreign culture, with emphasis on reading 
ability, delayed study of grammar and with foreign literature. 

IV. Lengthening of time required for study. 


I should like to add that I am in favor of courses in “French civiliza- 
tion,” “Spanish civilization,” with little or no study of the foreign language, 
adapted for students of low ability, as the one in the high school at Palo 
Alto, described above, but I feel this should not be given credit as language 
course. It rather belongs, it seems to me, in the integrated social studies 
program, where it can attain, under proper directions a very real and defi- 
nite social value. 











Evaluation in Oral French 


SISTER MARIE PuHILip HALEY 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 


(Author’s summary.—The construction, administration and uses of an oral test in French 
pronunciation capable of objective and quantitative scoring. With it is used a check-list on 
which are recorded the number and the nature of the errors made in the examination. This is 
the record given to the student.) 


STUDY of our curriculum begun a few years ago entailed a restate- 

ment of course objectives and the presentation of evidence that these 
objectives were being realized. In an effort to evaluate the several outcomes 
of the course in Elementary French, we found that whereas we had fairly 
adequate tests in silent reading, vocabulary, grammar, and culture, we 
lacked a comparable quantitative and objective measure of achievement 
and progress in oral and aural French. In these areas we had previously re- 
lied upon subjective ratings supplemented, in the case of pronunciation, by 
pencil and paper tests in phonetic transcription. The research here reported 
deals with the construction and the improvement of the pronunciation test 
now in use at the College of St. Catherine in the course in Elementary 
French. 

Although in some institutions dictaphone or phonograph recordings had 
proved practicable for testing purposes, we felt the need of devising an ex- 
amination technique that was at once less time consuming and more eco- 
nomical and that lent itself to immediate objective rating. The content of 
the test was determined by our objective: we aim to have elementary stu- 
dents “pronounce French words, phrases, and sentences correctly and with 
the proper intonation.” In the light of this total objective, namely the pro- 
nunciation of French, we saw certain disadvantages in using for final 
evaluation purposes either written phonetics tests which measure knowledge 
of sound symbols in relation to their visual representation, or audition 
tests, which are designed to measure sound recognition. For it is very 
doubtful that either constitutes a valid test of pronunciation. Attempting 
to get at pronunciation directly, we constructed a test that included the 
following items: 


(1) 85 words of increasing length and difficulty chosen so as to include 
twice each spelling for all the sounds. 

(2) 15 phrases that included twice every kind of elision, of linking and 
of non-linking taught during the first quarter. 

(3) a short paragraph of connected sentences in which word grouping 
and intonation might be evaluated. 


The test was typed with double spacing and mimeographed. The hours 
for the examination were agreed upon, and a schedule was posted showing 
the time at which each student was to report individually for the test. Pre- 
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cautions were taken so that students who had not been tested did not see 
the examination nor hear other students reading. When the student came 
to the examination, she was put at her ease and given one minute in which 
to read the directions and look over the mimeographed sheet that contained 
the test items. She was told to read the words and phrases aloud as well as 
she could without any help or comment from the scorer, and, if she knew 
she had made a mistake, to correct it at once and go on to the next item. 
While the student pronounced the words, the scorer recorded as follows on a 
mimeographed copy of the test the number and kinds of errors made: 


[e] [s] 

1. c@ei 5. po(S)euse 9.(h) umble 
[a] [i] 

2. j’aurai 6. ils tomb én) 10. Lipel 

[a] 
3. s «) ple 7. crain() 11. quant 4 moi 

le [>] 

4, oui 8. m(o)n oncle 12. nous sommes entrés 


Thus we see that this student mispronounced the mute “e” in the first 
word, saying [e] instead of [a]. Item 2 was not properly divided into sylla- 
bles. The final ‘“‘t” was sounded in “craint”. The “h” was aspirated in 9. 
The linking was omitted in items 11 and 12. 

The time the student began and ended was carefully noted and recorded, 
not with a view to obtaining an exact rate-of-reading score, but as an aid 
to the later diagnosis not only of pronunciation difficulties but also of lan- 
guage difficulties of a more general nature. For example, we have some evi- 
dence that a student’s emotional adjustment to the language class is related 
to this time record. Extreme hesitation, for instance, may reveal not merely 
an intellectual difficulty but also a sense of inferiority and lack of security. 
An effective remedial program would therefore necessitate helping the stu- 
dent develop a greater feeling of self-confidence. Certain personality traits 
as well as emotional adjustment to the language class or the lack of it may 
be revealed by this time record. 

The scoring of the test was made as simple as possible. One point was 
given for each test item correctly pronounced. It seemed feasible to mark 
each part of the test only for the particular skill being tested in that part, 
e.g., the first eighty-five items were marked for pronunciation and syllabi- 
fication, the phrases for linking, non-linking, etc., and the connected sen- 
tences for thought grouping and intonation. 

The question of whether or not to use an outside judge or judges for re- 
cording errors made in the test is one that depends both on the resources of 
the faculty and on the principal purpose for which the test is being given. 
If the test is being administered chiefly for the purpose of evaluation 
throughout a department, the presence of an outside judge or preferably of 
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three outside judges introduces a desirable note of objectivity. On the other 
hand it has been noted that when outsiders are brought in, the level of 
achievement goes down at least the first few times because of nervousness and 
other emotional disturbances induced by the presence of strangers. But 
since we wish to have our students able to pronounce French in any situa- 
tion, and not merely in a habitual classroom situation, it is advisable to 
accustom them almost from the start to the presence of outside judges. In 
actual practice, we have found that while qualified judges may vary quite 
widely in assigning total scores, the class ranking of the students’ per- 
formance as judged by the different scorers is the same for the top and for 
the lowest groups and differs only slightly for the middle group. Conse- 
quently if the test is given throughout the Department and if the students’ 
marks are computed on the basis of the scores of all the students who take 
the test, it will be possible to give the same mark for identical achievement 
only on the basis of the scoring of the same outside judge or on the basis of 
the average ratings of two, or preferably of three outside judges. If the test 
is being given mainly for diagnostic purposes, the individual instructors can 
do the scoring without outside assistance. 

The first hundred items of the test were given toward the end of the 
first quarter. Test results were then checked to see whether students who 
made errors were inclined to mispronounce one or both of the spellings of a 
given sound included in the original sampling. In most instances a student 
who mispronounced a letter or letter combination once did so the second 
time she met the same letter or letter combination. In instances where there 
was found a tendency to pronounce one right and one wrong, it was found 
that some local situation in one of the words was responsible for throwing 
the student off. In almost every case it was resemblance to an English 
word. Thus the open “e” in zébre will often be mispronounced because stu- 
dents immediately make an association with the English word “zebra.” 
They will, however, pronounce correctly the same “’ occurring in a word 
like séve that has no easily recognized cognate. The test items that were 
found to involve additional difficulties on account of their similarity to 
English words could not of course be omitted in any French pronunciation 
test that aimed to present a realistic situation, as the student has to cope 
with this problem as long as he is learning to pronounce French. After dis- 
covering which words were found to be thus misleading, we isolated the 
letter or letters mispronounced in such situations and added in the revised 
form of the test one or two more examples of the spelling in different sur- 
roundings. 

A check-list to be given to the students was then made. At the beginning 
all the phonetic symbols were listed. The record sheet made of the student’s 
performance was consulted to see what sounds she was still making im- 
perfectly. Habitual errors that had passed unnoticed in individual recita- 
tions or in chorus responses in class thus stood out very clearly. For instance 
a student might know the letter combinations that represent certain sounds 
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and yet mispronounce such sounds as [y], [e], and [oe]. A common failing to 
show up at this time would be failure to nasalize sufficiently all or some of 
the nasal vowels. Sounds consistently mispronounced by a student were 
checked on the first part of her check-list. The second part of the check- 
list was made to include in separate columns all the letter or letter combina- 
tions taught, their phonetic transcription and five new drill words for each 
letter or letter combination. The same thing was done for linking, non-link- 
ing and elision. Using the original record of the student’s test performance, 
the instructor marked on the check-list each error that the student had 
made. The check-lists, not the tests, were returned to the student and used 
for individual and class drill during the second quarter. Toward the end 
of the term the revised first part of the test was given together with the 
paragraph of connected sentences, which was then given for the first time. 
The students’ check-lists were collected, and mistakes made during the 
second test were again indicated. By comparing the results obtained on 
Part One at these two different times, a student had tangible evidence of 
the progress she had made. 

The test as now used at the College of St. Catherine serves the following 
purposes: 


1. An objective and quantitative score is easily and immediately ob- 
tained, and one important course objective is thus evaluated. 

2. It serves as a point of departure for individual remedial work as it 
presents a precise picture of a student’s actual performance. 

3. Check-lists made from the record of the students’ performances may 
be used as a basis for re-emphasis in class of certain sounds that were 
generally missed. 

4. Since it is sufficiently objective to measure a student’s growth, it may 
be repeated, and a student thus has tangible evidence of his learning 
in the area of pronunciation. 

5. Teaching of pronunciation is improved, as it is stimulating to the 
instructor to know that results of her teaching in a given area are to 
be carefully evaluated. 

6. Since students do more consistent and intensive study in those areas 
in which they anticipate examinations, the test in pronunciation 
motivates learning in that area. 


The test is easy to administer and within the resources of any depart- 
ment. The usefulness of the technique has already been demonstrated at 
the elementary school level by W. S. Gray and others, who have worked out 
similar oral reading tests in English. This technique could also be used in 
classes where dictaphone recordings are made since, for evaluation purposes, 
some such objective rating of the students’ performance must ultimately be 
made from the record. The technique may also be applied during laboratory 
periods in Advanced Phonetics for recording errors made while a student is 
giving a long selection. 















Relative Values of Foreign Language Prepa- 
ration Patterns, as Determined by 
Achievement in First- and 


Third-Semester College 
French 


NEWTON S. BEMENT 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—The significance of prognosis based on the previous preparation pattern 
in other foreign languages applies only to the first course in the newly-elected foreign language, 
and is likely to be great only if the pattern includes a three-year sequence. These findings, 
unconcerned with any theory regarding the transfer value of experience or training, indicate 
practical basic principles for high-school curriculum building and for advising college fresh- 
men.) 


Achievement is measured, in the present instance, by the result obtained 
in a common examination. In the case of first-semester college French this 
examination was administered at the end of the first four semester-hours of 
college French offered by the University of Michigan, to 211 students, at 
the conclusion of the first semester of the college year 1939-1940. 

For rating purposes, the criterion used is the average score of the total 
group of 211 students. After this average score has been computed, the total 
group is divided into parts based on the various preparation patterns repre- 
sented, that is, on the basis of the student’s previous foreign language study. 
Then the average score is determined for the students in each of the result- 
ant preparation-pattern groups, and each of these group scores is expressed 
as a “plus” or ‘“‘minus’” amount with reference to the average score of the 
total number (211 students). In tabulations, numerals preceded by a “plus” 
sign indicate the number of points, or per cent, above the general average, 
and those preceded by a “minus” sign indicate the per cent below the gen- 
eral average. This brings us to Table I. 

Table I contains twenty-four different patterns, some of which, it is ob- 
vious, represent groups that are numerically too small to contribute toward 
any conclusion. Comparisons of considerable interest may be found, how- 
ever, and are facilitated by grouping the patterns so far as possible (for ex- 
ample, patterns c, d, and e). Aside from this, the five most common patterns, 
or those representing groups of ten or more students each, may be extracted 
and arranged in the order of their relative values according to the group 
average. This is done in Table IT. 

According to the results presented in Table II, achievement is directly 
proportional to the amount of previous experience in foreign language study. 
Additional comment may be made to the effect that four years of experience 
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TABLE I 
Results obtained by 211 students at the end of first-semester college French, divided into 
groups corresponding to preparation patterns, the average for each group or pattern being 
expressed as “plus” (above) or “minus” (below) the general average, 
by the amount (or per cent) following the sign 
Number a 
of Preparation pattern ou 
students average 
13 a. | No previous foreign language study —10.92 
2 b. | Latin pre-college 1 year + 0.32 
mn 
e, 86 c. | Latin pre-college 2 years — 3.95 
8, 3 d. | Spanish pre-college 2 years —13.15 
te 3 e. | German pre-college 2 years + 7.57 
h- , 
20 f. | Latin pre-college 3 years + 2.07 
F 1 g. | Spanish pre-college 3 years +15.62 
is 24 h. | Latin pre-college 4 years + 7.64 
yf : 
t 3 . | Latin pre-college 2-3 years plus college 3-1 year + 9.72 
, 2 j. | German pre-college 3 years plus college 4-1 year — 3.28 
1 6 k. | Latin p-c 2 years and German p-c 2 years + 9.55 
1 8 l. | Latin p-c 2-3 years and Spanish p-c 1-3 years +12.02 
{ 6 m. | Latin and German combined total p-c 5-7 years +12.27 
4 
F 5 . | Latin p-c 2-4 years and German college 1-2 years + 0.92 
1 4 o. | Latin p-c 24 years and Spanish college 1-2 years — 1.74 
e 
’ 13 p. | Latin p-c 2-4 years and German p-c 1-3 years plus c 1-2 years + 8.63 
3 q. | Latin p-c 2-4 years and Spanish p-c 1-2 years plus c 4-1 year + 8.22 
’ 
: 1 r. | Latin p-c 4 years and Greek p-c 2 years +11.02 
. 1 s. | German p-c 1 year and Spanish p-c 2 years +15.02 
l 
1 t. | German p-c 2 years plus c 1 year and Spanish p-c 2 years +12.02 
1 u. | Spanish p-c 2 years plus c 2} years and Italian c 1 year + 7.82 
1 v. | Latin p-c 2 years and French p-c 2 years and German p-c 2 years | +20.82 
3 w. | Latin p-c 1-4 years and Spanish p-c 2 years and German c 1-3 years | +13.05 
{ 
English p-c 4 years + 7.32 
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TABLE II 


The five most common patterns in Table I 











Number 
of Preparation pattern Group 

students — 
13 p. | Latin p-c 2-4 years and German p-c 1-3 years plus c 1-2 years + 8.63 
24 h. | Latin pre-college 4 years + 7.64 
20 f. | Latin pre-college 3 years + 2.07 
86 c. | Latin pre-college 2 years — 3.95 
13 a. | No previous foreign language study —10.92 














in a single foreign language (pattern #) are worth practically as much as 
five years divided between two foreign languages (pattern p) and are sub- 
stantially superior to three years in a single foreign language (pattern /), 
while the latter are just as superior to two years (pattern c). 

The minimum element common to all “plus” or above-average-result 
patterns, in Table II, is a three-year sequence in a single foreign language 
(every case in pattern p includes such a sequence in either Latin or German). 
On the contrary, among the 108 “minus” or below-average-result cases fig- 
uring in Table I, only 4 include a three-year sequence (two in pattern 7 and 
two of those in pattern 0). Some conclusion favorable to a three-year se- 
quence appears to be indicated. 

Our next step will be to analyze patterns c, f, and # by breaking them 
into their component parts or subpatterns in order to show in detail the 
variety of conditions and backgrounds which each pattern represents and 
the relation of details to success. This step is carried out in Table ITI. 

Let us examine, in Table III, those patterns which represent groups 
large enough to merit consideration in a comparative study (patterns 
cb, cd, cf, cg, fc, fd, ha, hb). If we compare the result for pattern cd (which is 
given as .6 point above the average for pattern c) with the result for pattern 
cf, we find a difference in favor of cd, and this difference appears attributable 
to the Genera! Language course included in cd. 

At the same time, it may be noted that cd and ef are both followed by a 
time-gap of two years (the eleventh and twelfth grades), and that cb, fol- 
lowed by a time-gap of only one year, is superior to both of them. The dele- 
terious effect of the time-gap between high-school and college foreign lan- 
guage study has already been remarked by myself and others. It loses some 
of its effect in this instance, however, on comparison of cb with cg. 

With regard to cg from another viewpoint, pupils who deliberately put 
off foreign language study until the eleventh grade, may be suspected of 
having no vocation for it. Or, from still another viewpoint, a three-year se- 
quence more than offsets a time-gap, and cd may amount, in practice, to 4 
three-year sequence (one year of General Language plus two of Latin). 
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TABLE III 
Detail of patterns c, f, and 4 in Table II, broken up according 
= to the more specific conditions of the preparation 
p 
Number 
4 of | Preparation pattern Group 
= students a 
63 
64 86 c. Latin pre-college 2 years —3.95 
07 
95 Detail of pattern c: 
92 
— 1 | ca.| In grades 10-11 after General Language + 8.72 
- 11 | cb. | In grades 10-11 + 2.65 
1 | cc. | Outside of high-school classes + 2.02 
b- 9 | cd. | In grades 9-10 after General Language + 0.60 
), 1 | ce. | In grades 7-8 — 3.58 
55 | of. | In grades 9-10 — 4.59 
It 6 | cg. | In grades 11-12 — 12.88 
m 1 | ch. | In grades 9, 12 — 23.18 
) 1 | ct. | In grades 8-9 — 28.56 
p- 20 | f. Latin pre-college 3 years P +2.07 
d 
e. Detail of pattern f: 
1 | fa. | In grades 8-9-10 after General Language +14.52 
n 1 | fb. | In grades 9, 11-12 after General Language +12.52 
e 11 | fc. | In grades 9-10-11 + 2.03 
d 5 | fd. | In grades 9-10-11 after General Language + 1.06 
j 1 | fe. | In grades 9-10, 12 — 4.98 
. , 1 | f. | In grades 10-11-12 — 8.28 
. 24 | 4h. Latin pre-college 4 years +7.64 
Is 
n Detail of pattern h: 
e 
9 | ha.| In grades 9-10-11-12 after General Language +15 .98 
15 | hb. | In grades 9-10-11-12 + 2.64 
a 











If the General Language course, in addition to determining for what for- 
eign language study, if any, the pupil has an aptitude, effectively adds a 
year to the sequence eventually selected, no doubt it will find a place in 
most curriculums where efficiency is a consideration. 


t The evidence thus far has brought out two points: (1) the prime impor- 
f tance of a three-year sequence in a single foreign language; (2) the possibil- 
‘ ity that a General Language course may serve as the first year of a three- ‘ 
é' year sequence. A third point which the evidence appears to permit, is, that 


for students who begin the study of French in college, the previous study of 
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TABLE IV 


average, by the amount (or per cent) following the sign 










Results obtained by 273 students at the end of third-semester college French, divided into 
groups corresponding to preparation patterns, the average for each group or pattern 
being expressed as “plus” (above) or “‘minus” (below) the genera! 













































































































































years 





Number 
of Preparation pattern poo 
students - 
20 a. | French pre-college 2 years — 1.86 
9 b. | Latin pre-college 1 year and French pre-college 2 years — 2.32 
2 c. | Latin pre-college 1 year and French college 1 year — 7.33 
92 d. | Latin p-c 2 years and French p-c 2 years + 1.03 
33 e. | Latin p-c 2 years and French c 1 year + 1.80 
2 | f. | German p-c 2 years and French c 1 year —18.23 
1 g. | Latin p-c 2 years and French p-c 1 year plus c } year +25.27 
1 h. | Latin c 1 year and French p-c 2 years +20.27 
1 i. | German c 1 year and French p-c 2 years + 3.17 
33 j. | Latin p-c 3 years and French p-c 2 years + 1.34 
5 k. | Latin p-c 3 years and French c 1 year +10.31 
2 l. | German p-c 3 years and French c 1 year +14.27 
1 m. | German p-c 3 years and French p-c 2 years + 6.97 
3 n. | Spanish p-c 3 years and French p-c 2 years +20.73 
17 o. | Latin p-c 4 years and French p-c 2 years + 4.37 
1 p. | Latin c 2 years and French p-c 2 years + 1.97 
10 q. | Latin p-c 4 years and French c 1 year — 3.86 
2 r. | Latin p-c 4 years plus c 1 year and French c 1 year + 9.22 
4 s. | Spanish p-c 1-4 years and French c 1 year — 2.71 
1 t. | English p-c 4 plus c 1 years and French c 1 year + 3.57 
2 u. | Latin p-c 3-4 years; German p-c 3 & c 1 years; French p-c 2 years| +14.37 
6 v. | Latin p-c 2-4 years; German p-c 1-3 years; French c 1 year + 0.95 
8 w. | Latin p-c 1-3 years; Spanish p-c 1-3 years; French c 1 year — 3.01 
1 x. | Latin p-c 4 years; Italian p-c 2 years; French c 1 year +13.47 
4 y. | Latin p-c 2-4 years; German c 1-2 years; French c 1 year + 4.44 
3 z. | Latin p-c 2-3 years; German p-c 2-3 & c 4-1} years; Frenchc 1 year| +21.17 
2 za. | Latin p-c 2 years; Spanish p-c 1-2 years; French p-c 2 years + 8.07 
2 zb. | Latin p-c 2 years; Spanish c 1-2 years; French p-c 2 years — 3.38 
1 zc. | German p-c 2 years; Italian c 1 year; French p-c 2 years + 9.97 
1 zd. | Latin p-c 2 years; Spanish c $ year; French c 1 year —13.73 
1 ze. | Latin c 1} years; Spanish p-c 2 years; French c 1 year + 1.77 
1 zf. | Latin p-c 4 years; Greek p-c 2 years; German c 3 years; French c 1 
year +24.27 
1 sg. | Latin p-c 2 years; German c 1 year; Italian c 1 year; French p-c 2 9.53 
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one foreign language has approximately the same value as the study of any 















































ai other foreign language, and that the differential is the amount rather than 
the identity of the previous foreign language study. Whether we shall find 
aon anything to refute this third point, is a question to be kept in mind while we 
rn examine, in Table IV, the preparation patterns and results in third-semester 
ge college French. 
_ Table IV corresponds to Table I, with certain discrepancies, most note- 
” worthy of which is that pattern a in Table I has no descendant in Table IV. 
32 Pattern grouping (as, b and c) in Table IV is generally heterogeneous with 
# reference to languages previously studied and homogeneous with reference 
03 to amount of previous language study. For instance, patterns including 
- two pre-college years of a given language are placed in juxtaposition with 
27 patterns including one college year of that language, and both are placed in 
+ juxtaposition with patterns including equivalent amounts of other lan- 
ve guages. 
2 Patterns in Table IV containing ten or more students are presented 
7 again, in the order of their relative values (plus or minus with reference to 
the general average), as Table V. 
wal TABLE V 
; The six most common patterns in Table IV 
6 
= Number 
3 of Preparation pattern Group 
1 students a 
17 o. | Latin pre-college 4 years and French pre-college 2 years +4.37 
’ 33 e. | Latin p-c 2 years and French college 1 year +1.80 
i 33 j. | Latin p-c 3 years and French p-c 2 years +1.34 
92 d. | Latin p-c 2 years and French p-c 2 years +1.03 
| 20 a. | French p-c 2 years —1.86 
10 q. | Latin p-c 4 years and French college 1 year —3.86 














The deviation of group averages from the general average is. approxi- 
mately one-half as great in third-semester college French (Table V) as it is 
in first-semester college French (Table II). The effect of the high-school por- 
tion of the preparation pattern is wearing off, for students who began their 
French in college (Table V, patterns e and q), so that, with reference to their 
relative positions in the scale at the end of first-semester college French 
(Table II, patterns / and c), their relative positions in Table V are reversed, 
or shall we say merely haphazard? 

For students who began their French in high school (Table V, patterns 
0,j, d, a), achievement is still directly proportional to the amount of previ- 
ous experience in foreign language study, as in Table II. It is evident, how- 
ever, from the facts given in the preceding paragraph, that the transfer val- 
ue of study, between two foreign languages, is less questionable when both 
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are studied in high school and, preferably, in overlapping sequences. 
Further and more direct evidence of this may be had by comparing, in Table 
V, patterns o and q and their deviations from the general average. In view 
of the fact that we must always be interested in determining which is the 
best high-school preparation pattern, this conclusion in itself is not a barren 
one. But, so far as forecasting the student’s performance is concerned, a con- 


TABLE VI 


Detail of patterns a, d, and e in Table V, broken up according 
to the more specific conditions of the preparation 






































Number i. 
of Preparation pattern ind 
students ait 
20 a. French pre-college 2 years —1.86 
Detail of pattern a: 
1 | aa.| In grades 10, 12 +12.57 
1 | ab.| In grades 11-12 after General Language + 4.57 
7 | ac.| In grades 10-11 — 0.08 
1 | ad.| In grades 10-11 after General Language — 1.53 
9 | ae. | In grades 11-12 — 3.46 
1 | af. | In grades 8-9 —21.23 
92 d. Latin pre-college 2 years and French pre-college 2 years +1.03 
Detail of Pattern d: 
17 | da.| After General Language + 2.05 
75 | db.| Not after General Language + 0.80 
33 e. Latin pre-college 2 years and French college 1 year +1.80 
Detail of pattern e: 
5 | ea. | After General Language — 3.49 
28 | eb. | Not after General Language + 2.74 

















sideration of the remaining facts tabulated in Table V leaves us with the 
conclusion that nothing farther back than the performance of the preceding 
year can be used for this purpose. Certainly, in Table V, the deviations of 
patterns ¢, 7, d, and that of pattern a as well, are not only slight, but equiva- 
lent to a striking degree. 

The foregoing fact, that large groups of students with dissimilar pre- 
college preparation patterns achieve results which become nearly equivalent 
beyond the elementary course, must be attributed to the leveling influence 
of college instruction. This instruction, provided it is not only excellent but 
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judiciously administered by class-sectioning and similar devices, can readily 
compensate for differences in the aptitude or ability of students and in the 
quality or character of previous training. 

In Table VI (which corresponds to Table III for first-semester college 
French) the slightness of deviation from the general average is again note- 
worthy, especially in the results shown by the more common patterns 
(ac, ae, da, db, eb). For students beyond the elementary or beginning 
course, the most significant element of the preparation pattern seems to be 
simply the immediately preceding course or courses in the language con- 
cerned. And this most significant element, in turn, is based upon the begin- 
ning or elementary course. Which brings us back to the fact that the ele- 
mentary course may be preceded by significant preparation patterns, as we 
noted in connection with Table II. Those patterns, then, appear to be the 
ones with which we should be most concerned in a quest for some basis of 
prognosis. 

But if this be granted, then what is the nature of the connection between 
preparation patterns and achievement in elementary courses? Is the con- 
nection constituted by transfer of experience, or simply by benno of 
original ability or aptitude? 

Although ability appears generally to increase with experience, the ca- 
pacity for doing well in a second foreign language may be attributed to the 
same aptitude that permitted a student to go far in the first foreign language 
rather than to experience with the first foreign language or to experience 
gained from studying it. But this point matters little in actual practice, be- 
cause in either case the prognosis is that students who went farthest in some 
foreign language study are the ones who will do best in the study of a second 
or a third foreign language. Or, specifically, in terms of practice we may 
state that a three-year sequence in the preparation pattern is apparently the 
shortest sequence having much significance. 

The latter fact may, in turn, be indicative of a tendency to permit stu- 
dents who have done poorly during the first year to pass on to second-year 
work, in the hope that this will be for the best, whereas passage from the 
second to the third year is likely almost never to be based on an illusion. 

Our chief conclusions must be (1) that only a preparation pattern con- 
taining a three-year sequence, or better, can be very significant as a basis of 
prognosis, and (2) that prognosis on the basis of the preparation pattern 
can be very significant with reference only to the elementary course in the 
new language. 

Our question, that of the influence of the pre-college preparation pat- 
tern on the student’s success in elementary French in college, is one which 
inevitably leads to another question: what is the influence of the pre-college 
preparation pattern on the student’s selection of a foreign language to study 
in college? But that is another story, and a matter for separate study. 















Can We Rely On Translations? 


EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
Managing Editor, The Modern Language Journal 


N PAGE 55 of The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, a 

publication of the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, chiefly from the pen of William G. Carr, we read: “To this ability 
[sc. reading] should be added, wherever possible, the ability to read in 
other languages, although the availability of translations of practically all 
important writings makes the possession of a second reading language a 
matter of less than primary importance.” To us “availability of transla- 
tions” must mean that the translations are not only readily available but 
also accurate and reliable. If however it can be proved that English transla- 
tions of important foreign literature do not measure up to these require- 
ments, the authors should, on the face of things, be expected to admit that 
foreign languages are of primary importance in our educational scheme. 

The present writer is convinced, after thirty years of experience with 
translations, 1. that translations of many important French, German, 
Italian and Spanish works are not at all easily procurable, and 2. that, when 
translated accessibly, they have often been done into English most wretch- 
edly and unreliably. 

Point 1 is proved, for German literature, certainly, by Professor B. Q. 
Morgan’s A Critical Bibliography of German Literature in English Transla- 
tion, 1481-1927. With Supplement Embracing the Years 1928-1935,' which 
shows that the translations of many first-class German works are rare-book 
items. There can be no doubt that the situation is almost as bad in French 
literature and even worse in Italian and Spanish. 

Now as for the quality of the translations. Present space forbids a mul- 
tiplication of detailed evidence (which is, however, in possession of the 
writer) that many of these translations are very bad. This would require 
a stout and dreary volume. But we wish here to offer such proof for one 
among the scores of available cases. We believe it is conclusive. 

One of the most famous of modern German plays is the one-act comedy 
by the Austrian writer Arthur Schnitzler entitled in the original Literatur 
and in a widely read and acted translation by Pierre Loving, Literature. 
This translation appeared first in The International, volume 9 (1915), was 
published again in a volume Comedies of Words and Other Plays by Arthur 
Schnitzler, Englished from the German with an Introduction by Pierre Loving, 
published by D. Appleton and Company in 1917, came out a third time un- 
der the imprint of Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati, in 1918, and a 


1 Second Edition, completely revised, greatly augmented. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California, 1938. 
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fourth time in Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays selected and edited by 
Frank Shay and Pierre Loving, published again by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, in 1921. This volume seems to have enjoyed great popularity, for 
several later editions are noted. :; 

The story of Schnitzler’s Literatur is briefly this. Margaret and Gilbert, 
two demi-monde writers, have concluded a very earthy love affair. Secretly 
each of them has decided to use in a new novel their own love correspond- 
ence, without the real names. Neither is aware of the former partner’s in- 
tention. Gilbert’s book has now appeared, while Margaret’s is about to come 
out. When Margaret learns of Gilbert’s book she is horrified, for she has 
decided to settle down and live a respectable married life with a wealthy 
Baron Clement, who abhorrs such “literature” and its demi-monde back- 
ground. The appearance of her book will surely frustrate her marriage, for 
as soon as the two works are read together, they will be seen to contain the 
identical letters and will thus reveal the whole sordid affair of Margaret and 
Gilbert. Meanwhile Clement, learning of this final “literary” effort by his 
beloved, but not of its damaging implications, angrily hurries off and pre- 
vails upon her publisher to quash the entire edition of her work. He returns 
triumphantly to announce the fact to his betrothed. But he has.secured one 
copy from the publisher (the only copy not to be suppressed), intending to 
read it privately with Margaret because she has all the time insisted to him 
that it is purely fictitious. As he gets to her apartment he finds Gilbert there, 
who is taking leave before going away on a long journey. The fact that Gil- 
bert has brought along for her a copy of his book does not matter now, for 
Margaret, with a deceptive show of magnanimity toward Clement, hurls 
her own book into the fire and saves the day for herself as well as her future 
happiness with the wealthy Clement. Now both are happy, Margaret be- 
cause she is saved from exposure, Clement because he thinks Margaret’s 
burning of the book indicates an honest revulsion from the offcolor form of 
“fictitious” literature which she has been writing. And Gilbert departs 
highly amused. 

This play, in the Loving translation, has been read by thousands of Eng- 
lish-speaking readers and been produced probably hundreds of times. A 
comparison of the translation and the original is hair-raising, for Loving 
has missed the whole point of the play. Instead of having Clement come 
back and announce that the edition of Margaret’s book will be “einge- 
stampft’”—quashed, suppressed, turned into pulp,—Loving lets him say: 
“We are going to put it out for sale.” Thus a clever comedy becomes, in a 
widely used English translation, the rankest nonsense imaginable! And 
scores of “learned” critics of literature, who all the while believe the above- 
quoted statements about the “availability of translations” and hence do not 
trouble to read the original, discourse glibly about Schnitzler! 

Where such a fatal major error occurs, minor slips no less damaging to 
Schnitzler’s meaning also abound. We quote some, not all: 
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Klem. Nein, wie sie schon alle 
diese Ausdriicke  kennt! 
Bravo! 


Klem. Und am Tag drauf reisen 
wir ab. 


Marg. Das lisst sich doch nicht 
so schlechthin behaupten. 


Marg. Das nennt man dann 


aufschneiden, das heisst sti- 
lisieren. 


Gil. Also hier wohnst du. 
Marg. Jawohl. Aber... 
Gil. Uebergangsstadium. Ich 
weiss. 


Gil. Friiher warst du Weib, jetzt 
bist du Weibchen. 


Gil. Liebes Kind, ich hatte doch 
jederzeit auch eine Seele bei 
der Hand. 

Marg. Zuweilen ausschliesslich. 


Gil. Denke an die Jiinger, die 
sich um mich versammelten. 


Gili. Und nebstbei ist das eine 
ausserst fatale Geschichte. 
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Not quite—but where did 
you pick up your turf- 
lingo, Brava? 


We leave town the same 
day. 


It wasn’t quite so bad, 


It isn’t called vaporizing, 
it’s distillation. 


So you’re living here. 
Yes, but— 
Opposite the stadium. I see. 


Formerly you were a wom- 
an, now you’re a sweet 
thing. 

My dear, I still lay claim to 
the possession of a soul. 


Except now and then. 


Think of the younger set 
who gathered about me. 


And along with them will 
remain the fatal story. 









CorREcCT VERSION 

I declare! How quickly she 
has picked up all these 
racing terms. Good for 
you! 


And on the following day 
we leave town. 


You can’t make that bald 
assertion. 


It isn’t called exaggeration, 
it’s stylizing (“‘doctoring” 
the style). 

So this is where you live. 

Yes, but— 


Merely a transitional stage, 
I know.? 


Formerly you were a wom- 
an, now you’re only the 
female of the species. 


My dear, I always had a 
soul, too. 


Yes, sometimes nothing but 
a soul. 

Think of the disciples who 
gathered about me. 

And incidentally, this is a 


deucedly embarrassing 
business. 


We have limited this exposé to content alone. Naturally the spirit of a 
work of literature suffers even more in such translation. Now, on the strengh 
of such evidence as we have adduced, which we claim is quite typical, we 
would ask: How can responsible educators allege the unimportance of read- 
ing foreign literature in the original? And: How can the great and sound 
democratic principle of finding things out for oneself be upheld under such 


conditions? 


2 A subtle dig at Margaret. Gilbert has heard that she is to marry a rich baron and he re- 
marks that her present modest apartment is merely a transition to the luxury which will soon 


be hers. 










































Spanish-English Cognates of High Frequency 


ae MARjoRIE C. JOHNSTON 
Se Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


or 
(Author’s summary. Within Spanish and English vocabularies composed of the first 3000 words 


of the Buchanan and Thorndike frequency lists, over 1000 words in each language are related 
y through their common Latin origin. The list of cognates is presented with suggestions for its 
use in teaching and research.) 


HE effective use of cognates in teaching has been discussed until state- 
ments regarding their value have, in theory, become truisms among 
” teachers of language. In practice, the student’s association of related words 

is too often taken for granted, either by omission of systematic word study 

or by over estimation of the student’s linguistic interest, as is the case when 

words like ineluctable, plenary, lachrymose, auscultation, and torsion are, in a 
y ‘basic’ list, the examples given for the English cognates of lucha, lleno, 
lagrima, escuchar, and torcer. The discrepancy here between teaching aim 
and educational result is more or less inevitable, not only because students 
do not always recognize cognates which are obvious to textbook writers, but 
because teachers cite unfamiliar words of interest to themselves and fail at 
the moment to recall many simple illustrations. - 

If it is of value to indicate cognate relationships as a means of effecting 
more economical learning of vocabulary, and if such knowledge makes for 
more rapid progress in reading the foreign language and also enriches the 
) vocabulary and increases the understanding of word meanings in the ver- 
nacular, then it is pertinent to ask what are the cognate words in the basic 
vocabularies of the two languages. Since recent research has provided data 
on the most frequently used words of the modern languages studied in this 
country, the next step is to superimpose these vocabularies and appropriate 
the overlapping portion as a kind of nucleus with which to begin the study 
of the foreign language. This is what the present study has sought to ac- 
complish for Spanish and English. 

In the following table of reference all the Spanish words have a merit 
number in Buchanan’s A Graded Spanish Word Book of 13.5 or above; that 
is to say, they all come within the first 3022 words of the frequency count. 
The English words are all from the first 3000 words of Thorndike’s A Teach- 
er’s Word Book. Within the limits of the 3000-word range, one-third of the 
words in each language are related through Latin. Fifty more words are 
cognate through other sources, chiefly Germanic. This means that the 
English-speaking student of Spanish and the Spanish-speaking student of 
English have an advantageous start in vocabulary of over 1000 known 
words. The fact that the corresponding cognates are often not part of the 
student’s vocabulary in the vernacular is a difficulty which is minimized in 
this study by the high frequency and range of the cognate words in both 
languages. . 
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How may this list be used in teaching? Perhaps someone will be ingeni- 
ous enough to compose some interesting reading material in which the cog- 
nate words will figure predominantly. If students were able to begin reading 
at once with easy comprehension, it follows that their acquisition of struc- 
tural forms would be more rapid. Until this new reader appears, however, 
teachers may draw from the list of cognates much illustrative material for 
the word formations and linguistic developments most frequently encoun- 
tered in the beginning work. A large number of words in the two languages 
are identical. Such words, it is to be observed, are usually nouns or adjec- 
tives and end in r or /, as color, doctor, familiar, favor, actual, animal, canal, 
central, civil, cordial, fatal, final, formal; but, with the removal of the infini- 
tive ending in Spanish, many verbs also become identical, as costar, formar, 
presentar, visitar, calmar, extender, ascender, depender, descender, partir, con- 
sentir, preferir. A still greater number of words are alike except for the dou- 
ble consonant in English or the addition of a final vowel in Spanish; exam- 
ples such as the following occur on nearly every page of the list: anual, 
profesor, posible, diferente, acto, aire, arte, forma, justo, producto, ruina, suma, 
presente. The avoidance in Spanish of initial s followed by a consonant is 
shown by such words as especial, espléndido, estudiar, estatua, escala, es- 
pacio, estacién, estado, esfera, escena. Orthographic differences such as the 
Spanish use of f instead of ph, of c instead of sc and q, and of 7 for y are seen 
in the words esfera, profeta, triunfar, ciencia, conciencia, cantidad, conse- 
cuencia, cuarto, cuestibn, frecuentar, licor, estilo, simpatia, sistema, tipo. 

The following examples are suggestive of the illustrations which may be 
taken from the cognate list to show corresponding terminations in the two 
languages. 

Spanish -cia, -cio for English -ce: 
abundancia, ciencia, circunstancia, conciencia, comercio, distancia, espacio, experiencia, 
gracia, importancia, influencia, justicia, noticia, oficio, paciencia, palacio, presencia, sacrificio, 
sentencia, servicio, silencio, vicio, violencia 


Spanish -ia, -fa, -io for English -y: 


colonia, compafifa, contrario, familia, furia, historia, industria, matrimonio, memoria, miseria, 
misterio, simpatia, ordinario, remedio, secretario, victoria 


Spanish -ci6n for English -tion: 


ambici6n, aplicaci6én, atenci6én, conversaci6n, descripcién, educacién, eleccién, imaginacién, 
invenci6n, nacién, operacién, satisfaccién, seccién 


Spanish -dad, -tad for English -ty: 


calidad, cantidad, ciudad, dificultad, libertad, majestad, necesidad, oportunidad, piedad, 
propiedad, sociedad, vanidad, variedad 


Spanish -oso for English -ous: 


curioso, delicioso, famoso, generoso, furioso, glorioso, gracioso, numeroso, precioso, religioso 
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In the cognate list, too, occur many good illustrations of the differentiat- 
ing characteristics of Spanish phonetics. Words such as animal, base, botella, 
calidad, capital, celebrar, civil, colegio, to mention only a few, may be used 
to show the principle behind the rules for syllabication, the fact that in 
Spanish there is no checking of vowel sounds. The importance of accent and 
the consequent tendency of the language toward simplification and diph- 
thongization may be seen in the following words: 


cierto piedra cuenta opuesto 
desierto pieza encuentro prueba 
fiebre reciente fuego pueblo 
fiero septiembre fuente puerta 
fiesta tiempo fuera puerto 
gobierno tienda fuerza sueldo 
miembro tierno huésped suelo 
pariente buey juego suerte 


If students know Latin, it is not inappropriate to explain the principal 
vowel changes and important tendencies in consonant change, such as the 
strong influence of the palatal, the voicing of intervocalic voiceless stops, 
and the frequent loss of the voiced consonants d, g(e,i) and m(s) when found 
in medial position. The reduction of b to u, after the voicing of Latin 9, is 
seen in words like caudal, ciudad, deuda. Cabeza and corazén show the tend- 
ency to lengthen words by suffixes. The instability of the liquids r and / may 
be observed in mdrmol and temblar. The Latin source words of the Spanish 
and English cognates offer many possibilities for the study of important 
roots and for the comparison of phonetic changes and semantic develop- 
ments. Although detailed discussions of the complexities of morphology, 
phonology, and semantics defeat their own purpose in an elementary course, 
a study of fundamental principles can be made significant and is essential 
to rapid progress in the language. Students who become conscious of word 
formation and phonetic characteristics through practice with many familiar 
words of the two languages are equipped with the means of identifying less 
familiar forms and those in which the correspondence is less evident. 

The fact should be stressed that the cognate words are not necessarily 
equivalent in meaning. Even though they retain an identity of meaning, as 
most of these cognates do, this meaning is frequently not the primary one. 
For example, argumento does mean argument, but more often, perhaps, it 
means the plot of a play, or summary. The words in one language may have 
an extended or a restricted meaning, or they may be used only in a figura- 
tive sense. In the present investigation no effort was made to treat this im- 
portant phase of vocabulary study. It is to be hoped that the list may serve 
as the foundation for a work after the manner suggested by Scatori and Al- 
trocchi in their studies of deceptive cognates.! 

* Stephen Scatori, “Deceptive Cognates in Spanish,” Modern Language Journal, xvi, 5 
(February, 1932), 396-401; Rudolph Altrocchi, Deceptive Cognates, Italian-English and English- 
Italian (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935). 
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abrazar, abrazo 
abril 
absoluto 
abundancia 
abundante 
accidente 
acci6n 
aceptar 
acompanar 
aconsejar 
acostumbrar 
activo 

acto 

actual 
acusar 
adivinar 
admirar 
admitir 
adoptar 
adorno 
adquirir 
afectar 
afici6n 
afortunado 
agosto 
agradable 
agradar 
Aguila 
agudo 

aire 

aliviar 

alivio 
alrededor 
altar 

alterar 
ambici6n 
amplio, ancho 
anciano, antiguo 
Angel 

animal 
anual 
apacible 
aparecer, parecer 
apariencia 
aparte 
apellido 
apetito 
aplicacién 
aplicar 
apreciar 
apretar, prisa 





embrace 
April 
absolute 
abundance 
abundant 
accident 
action 
accept 
accompany 
counsel 
accustom 
active 
act 
actual 
accuse 
divine 
admire 
admit 
adopt 
ornament 
acquire 
affect 
affection 
fortunate 
August 
agreeable 
agree 
eagle 
eager 

air 

relieve 
relief 
around 
altar 
alter 
ambition 
ample 
ancient 
angel 
animal 
annual 
peaceful 
appear, peer 
appearance 
apart 
appeal 
appetite 
application 
apply 
praise 
press 
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aprobar 
aprovechar 
aproximar 
apuntar 
arco 
argumento 
armar, arma 
armonfa 
arrepentirse 
arreglar, arreglo 
arriba 
arruinar 

arte 

artista 
articulo 
ascender 
asegurar 
asistir 

asno 

asunto 
atencién 
atender, atento 
atormentar 
ausencia 
ausente 
automévil 
autor 
autoridad 
avanzar, adelante 
aventura 
avisar 

aviso 

ayuda, ayudar 
bajo, bajar 
bandera 

base 

batalla 
belleza 

bello 
beneficio 
bestia 

boda 

bola 

bolsa, bolsillo 
borracho 
botella 
bravo, bérbaro 
brazo 

breve 

buey 

burla, burlar 














approve 

profit 

approach 
appoint 

arch 

argument 

arm, army, armor 
harmony 

repent 

rule 

arrive, arrival 
ruin 

art 

artist 

article 

ascend 

assure 

assist 

ass 

assume 

attention 

attend 

torment 

absence 

absent 
automobile 
author 

authority 
advance ; 
adventure 
advise 

advice 
aid 
base 
banner 
base 
battle 
beauty i 
beautiful 
benefit 
beast 
vow 

boil 
purse 
sober 
bottle 
brave 
brake 
brief 
beef 
bureau 
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cabo, cabeza 
cadena 

caer, caida 
caja 

calidad 
callar 

calma, calmar 
cAmara 
cambiar, cambio 
campo, campijfia 
canal 
cantidad 
cafia 

cafién 

capa 

capaz 

capital 
capitan 

cara 

carActer 
caridad 

carro 

cargar, cargo 
carta 

caso 

castillo 
catedral 
caudal 

causa, Causar, cosa 
caza, cautivo 
celebrar 

celo 

celoso 

central 
centro 

cerco 

cesar 

ciencia 

cierto 

circulo 
circunstancia 
ciudad 
ciudadano 
civil 

clamar, llamar 
claro 

clase 

clima 
cobarde, cola 
cocer 

cocina 


cocinero 


cape (land) 
chain 

decay, chance 
case (box), cash 
quality 
conceal 
calm 
chamber 
change 
camp 

canal, channel 
quantity 
cane 

cannon 
cape, cap, chapel 
capable 
capital, cattle 
captain 
cheer 
character 
charity 

car 

charge 

card 

case 

castle 

chair 

capital 
cause 

chase, catch 
celebrate 
zeal 

jealous 
central 
center 
search 

cease 

science 
certain 

circle 
circumstance 
city 

citizen 

civil 

claim 

clear 

class 

climate 
coward 

cook 

kitchen 

cook 
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coger 
colegio 
colgar 
colocar 
colonia 
color, colorado 
columna 
comenzar 
comercio 
cometer 
comisi6n 
compafero 
compania 
comparar, comprar 
compés 
complacer 
completar, completo 
comin 
concebir 
conciencia 
concluir 
conde 
condenar 
condici6n 
conducir, conducta 
confesar 
confusié6n 
congreso 
conocer 
conocimiento 
conquista 
conquistar 
consecuencia 
consejo 
consentir 
conservar 
considerar 
consistir 
constante 
construir 
consultar 
contar 
contener 
contentar, contento 
contestar 
continente 
continuar 
continuo 
contraer 
contrario 
convencer 
conveniente 








collect 
college 
couch 
locate 
colony 
color 
column 
commence 
commerce 
commit 
commission 
companion 
company 
compare 
compass 
please 
complete 
common 
conceive 
conscience 
conclude 
count, county 
condemn 
condition 
conduct 
confess 
confusion 
congress 
acquaint 
acquaintance 
conquest 
conquer 
consequence 
counsel 
consent 
preserve 
consider 
consist 
constant 
construct 
consult 
count 
contain 
content 
contest 
continent 
continue 
continual 
contract 
contrary 
convince 
convenient 
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conversaci6n 
copa 

copiar 

copla 

coraz6n 

cordial 

corona, coronar 
correcto, corregir 
correr 
corriente 

corte 

cosecha 

costa, acostar 
costar, constar 
costumbre 
crear, criar 
crecer 

crédito 

creer 

criatura 
crimen 
cristiano 

cruel, crudo 
cruz, cruzar 
cuadro, cuadrado 
cuarto 
cubierta, cubrir 
cuello 

cuenta 

cuerda 
cuesti6n 

cueva 

cultivar 

cura, curar 
curioso 

curso 

chimenea 
dama, dofia 
dafio 

dar 

deber 

debido 

decidir 
declarar 
defender 
defensa 

deleite, delicia 
delicioso 
delicado, delgado 
demanda, demandar 
depender 
depositar 


conversation 
cup 

copy 
couple 
courage 
cordial 
crown 
correct 
course 
current 
court 
collection 
coast 
cost 
custom 
create 
increase 
credit 
grant 
creature 
crime 
Christian 
cruel 
cross 
square 
quarter, quart 
cover 
collar 
account 
cord 
question 
cave 
cultivate 
cure 
curious 
course 
chimney 
dame 
damage 
render, date 
duty 

due 
decide 
declare 
defend 
defense 
delight 
delightful 
delicate 
demand 
depend 
deposit 
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desaparecer 
descargar 
descender 
describir 
descripcién 
descubrimiento 
descubir 
desear, deseo 
desesperar 
desgracia 
desierto 
designar 
despecho 
desplegar 
despojar, despojo 
destruir 
desvanecer 
determinar 
deuda 
devoto 
diablo 
diferencia 
diferente 
diffcil 
dificultad 
direcci6n 
directo, dirigir 
disponer 
disputar 
distancia 
distante 
distinguir 
distinto 
distrito 
dividir 
divino 
divisi6n 
doblar, doble 
docena 
doctor 
doméstico 
domino 
duda, dudar 
duque 
durante 
durar 

eco 

edad 
educaci6n 
efecto, efectuar 
ejemplo 
ejercer, ejercicio 











disappear 
discharge 
descend 
describe 
description 
discovery 
discover 
desire 
despair 
disgrace 
desert 
design 
spite 
display 
spoil 
destroy 
vanish 
determine 
debt 
devote 
devil 
difference 
different 
difficult 
difficulty 
direction 
direct 
dispose 
dispute 
distance 
distant 
distinguish } 
distinct | 
district : 
divide 
divine 
division 
double 7 
dozen 
doctor 
domestic 
danger f 
doubt i 
duke 

during 

endure 

echo 

age 

education 

effect 

example 

exercise 

















elecci6n 

eléctrico 
elemento 

elegir 

emperador 
emplear, empleo 
encomendar 


encontrar, encuentro 


enemigo 
engahar 
enorme 
entender 
entero 
entrada 
entrar 
entretener 
envidia, envidiar 
erguir 
error 
escala 
escapar 
escaso 
escena 
esclavo 
escuela 
esfera 
esforzarse 
esfuerzo 
espacio 
espafiol 
especial 
espfritu 
espléndido 
establecer 
estaci6n 
estado 
estancia, estar 
estatua 
estimar 
estilo 
estrechar 
estrecho 
estremecer 
estudiante 
estudiar, estudio 
eterno 
exacto 
examinar 
excelente 
excepto 
excitar 


exclamar 


election 
electric 

element 
elect 


emperor 
employ 
commend 
encounter 
enemy 
gun 
enormous 
intend 
entire 
entrance 
enter 
entertain 
envy 
erect 
error 
scale 
escape 
scarce 
scene 
slave 
school 
sphere 
force 
effort 
space 
Spanish 
especial, special 
spirit 
splendid 
establish 
station 
state 
stay, stage 
statue 
esteem, aim 
style 
strain 
strait 
tremble 
student 
study 
eternal 
exact 
examine 
excellent 


except 
excite 
exclaim 
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excusa, excusar 
exigir 
experiencia 
exponer 


expresar, expreso 


extender 
extranjero 
extrafno 
extremo 
fabrica 
fabricar 
faccién 
fallecer, faltar 
falso 

falta 

fama 

familia 
familiar 
famoso 
fantas{fa 

fatal 

favor, favorecer 
faz , 
fe, fiar 

feroz, fiero 
fiebre 

fiel 

fiesta 

figura, figurar 
fijar 

fila, hilo 

fin 

final 

fino 

firma, firme 
flor 

florecer 
forma, formar 
formal 
fortaleza 
fortuna 
forzar, fuerza 


frecuentar, frecuente 


frente, frontera 
fruta, fruto 


fuego, foco, hogar 


fuente 
fuera 
fundamento 
fundar 
funesto 
furia, furor 





excuse 
exact 
experience 
expose 
express 
extend 
stranger 
strange 
extreme 
factory 
manufacture 
fashion 
fail 

false 

fault 

fame 
family 
familiar 
famous 
fancy 
fatal 
favor 

face 

faith 
fierce 
fever 
faithful 
feast 
figure 

fix 

file 

finish 

final 

fine 

firm, farm 
flower, flour 
flourish 
form 
formal 
fort 
fortune 
force 
frequent 
front 

fruit 

fuel 
fountain 
foreign 
foundation 
found 
funeral 


fury 
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furioso 
futuro 
gastar, gasto 
gato 
generacién 
general 
generoso 
gentil, gente 
gigante 
globo 

gloria 
glorioso 
gobernador 
gobernar 
gobierno 
goce, gozo 
gozar 

gozoso 
gracia 
gracioso 
grado 
gran(de) 
grano 

grato 

grave 

griego 

gritar, grito 
habil 

hdbito 
hambre 
hecho, fecha, hacer 
hermano 
hembra 
héroe 
historia 
honesto 
honor, honra, honrar 
hora 

horno 
horrible 
hospital 
hotel 

hueco 
huésped 
humano 
humilde, humillar 
humor 

idea 
ignorante 
igual, igualar 
imagen 
imaginaci6n 








furious 
future 
waste 
cat 
generation 
general 
generous 
gentle 
giant 
globe 
glory 
glorious 
governor 
govern 
government 
joy 

enjoy 
joyful 
grace 
gracious 
grade 
grand 
grain 
grateful 
grave 
Greek 

cry 

able 

habit 
famine 
fact 
German 
female 
hero 


history, story 


honest 
honor 
hour 
furnace 
horrible 
hospital 
hotel 
vacant 
host 
human 
humble 
humor 
idea 
ignorant 
equal 
image 
imagination 
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imaginar 
imperio 
importancia 
importante 
importar 
imposible 
imprimir 
impulso 
incendio 
inclinar 
incluir 
independiente 
indicar 
indio 
individuo 
industria 
infante 
influencia, influir 
informar 
ingenio 
injusto 
inmediato 
inmenso 
inmortal 
insistir 
instante 
instrucci6n 
instruir 
instrumento 
intentar 
intento 
interés, interesar 
interrumpir 
introducir 
inundar 
indtil 
invencién 
inventar 
invitar 

isla 

italiano 

jefe 
jornada 
joya 

juego, jugar 
juez, juzgar 
juicio 

julio 

junta 
juntar 
justicia 
justo 








imagine 
empire 
importance 
important 
import 
impossible 
print 

push 
candle 
incline 
include 
independent 
indicate 
Indian 
individual 
industry 
infant 
influence 
inform 
engine 
unjust 
immediate 
immense 
immortal 
insist 
instant 
instruction 
instruct 
instrument 
intend 
intent 
interest 
interrupt 
introduce 
surround 
useless 
invention 
invent 
invite 

isle 

Italian 
chief 
journey 
jewel 

joke 

judge 
judgment 
July 

joint 

join 
justice 
just 














labor 

lago 

l4mpara 

largo 

latin, latino 
lazo 

lecci6n 

legua 

lengua, lenguaje 
le6n 

letra 

libertad 

librar 

libro 

lienzo 

limitar, limite 
linea, linaje 
Ifquido, licor 
local, lugar 
lujo, luz 

llama 

llano, llanura 
llanto 

lleno 

madera 
maestro 
magico 
magnifico 
majestad 
mamaé 

mancha 
mandar, mando 
manejar, manear 
manera, adem4n 
mantener 
manto 
maquina 
maravilloso 
marido 
mérmol 

masa 

materia 
material 
matrimonio 
mayo 

mayor 
mayorfa 
medicina 
medida, medir 
medio 


memoria 
menudo 








labor 
lake 
lamp 
large 
Latin 
lace 
lesson 
league 
language 
lion 
letter 
liberty 
deliver 
library 
linen 
limit 

line 
liquid 
local 
luxury 
flame 
plain 
complain 
plenty 
matter 
master, Mr. 
magic 
magnificent 
majesty 
mamma 
mail (armor) 
command 
manage 
manner 
maintain 
mantle 
machine 
marvelous 
married 
marble 
mass 
matter 
material 
marriage 
May 
mayor 
majority 
medicine 
measure 
mean 
memory 
minute 
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mercado 
merecer, mérito 
merced 
metal 
método 
mezclar 
miembro 
militar 
ministro 
minuto 
mirar 

misa 
miseria 
misi6n 
misterio 
moda, modo 
modelo, molde 
moderar 
moderno 
modesto 
molino, moler 
momento 
monarca - 
moneda 
montafia 
montar, monte 
monumento 
moral 
mortal 
motivo 
mover, conmover 
movimiento 
multiplicar 
multitud 
murmurar 
misica 
nacido 
nacié6n 
nacional 
natural 
naturaleza 
nave 
necesario 
necesidad 
necio 

negar 

nivel 

noble 

nota, notar 
noticia 
niimero 
numeroso 


market 
merit 
mercy 
metal 
method 
mix 
member 
military 
minister 
minute 
mirror 
mass 
misery 
message 
mystery 
mode 
model 
moderate 
modern 
modest 
mill 
moment 
monarch 
money 
mountain 
mount 
monument 
moral 
mortal 
motive 
move 
movement 
multiply 
multitude 
murmur 
music 
native 
nation 
national 
natural 
nature 
navy 
necessary 
necessity 
nice 

deny 
level 
noble 
note 
notice 
number 
numerous 
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obedecer 
objeto 
obligar 
observar 
obtener 
ocasi6n, ocasionar 
océano 
ocupaci6n 
ocupar 
ocurrir 
ofender 
oficial 
oficio 
ofrecer 
olor 

onza 
operaci6n 
opinién 
oponer 
oportunidad 
opuesto 
orden, ordenar 
ordinario 
érgano 
original 
paciencia 
pacifico 
pagar 
pago 
p4gina 
palacio 
pdlido 
paima 
palo 
papel 

par 
paraiso 
pareja 
pariente 
parte 
particular 
partida 
partido 
partir 
pasado 
pasaje 
pasajero 
pasar, pasear 
pasién 
paso 
pastor 
pausa 


obey 
object 
oblige 
observe 
obtain 
occasion 
ocean 
occupation 
occupy 
occur 
offend 
official 
office 
offer 
odor 
ounce, inch 
operation 
opinion 
oppose 
opportunity 
opposite 
order 
ordinary 
organ 
original 
patience 
pacific 
pay 
payment 
page 
palace 
pale 
palm 
pole 
paper 
pair, peer 
paradise 
pair 
parent 
part 
particular 
parcel 
party 
part, depart 
past 
passage 
passenger 
pass 
passion 
pass, pace 
pasture 
pause 
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paz 
peculiar 
piedra 

pelo 

pena 

percibir 
perdén, perdonar 
perecer 
perfecto 
perfodo 

perla 
permanecer 
permitir 
perseguir 
persona, personaje 
personal 
persuadir 

pez 

piedad 

Ppieza 

pintar 

pintor 

pintura 

placer 

plan 

planta, plantar 
plato 

plaza 

pleito 

pleno 
Doblacién 
pobre, poco 
pobreza 

poder, potencia 
poderoso 
poema 

poeta 

polvo 

popular 
porcién 

portal 

poseer 
posesi6n 
posible 
posici6n 
practica, practicar 
practico 
preciar 

precio 

precioso 
predicar 
preferir 








peace 
peculiar 
Peter 
pile 
pain 
perceive 
pardon 
perish 
perfect 
period 
pearl 
remain 
permit 
pursue 
person 
personal 
persuade 
pitch (tar) 
pity 
piece 
paint 
painter 
picture 
pleasure, please 
plan 
plant 
plate 
place 
plead 
plenty 
population 
poor 
poverty 
power 
powerful 
poem 
poet 
powder 
popular 
portion 
porch 
possess 
Possession 
possible 
position 
practice 
practical 
prize 
price 
precious 
preach 
prefer 














preparar 
presencia 
presentar 
presente 
presa 
presidente 
pretender 
prevenir 
princesa 
principal 
principe 
principio 
prisién 
prisionero 
privilegio 
probable 
probar 
problema 
proceder 
proclamar 
producir 
producto 
profesor 
profeta 
progreso 
promesa, prometer 
pronto 
pronunciar 
propiedad 
propio 
proponer 
proporcién 
proporcionar 
propésito 
proseguir 
proteccién 
proteger 
provecho 
proveer 
providencia 
Provincia 
Provocar 
prueba 
Puiblico 
publicar 
pueblo 


puerto, puerta 
punta, punto 
pupilo 

puro 

queja, quejarse 
queso 





prepare 
presence 
present 
present 
prey, prize 
president 
pretend 
prevent 
princess 
principal 
prince 
principle 
prison 
prisoner 
privilege 
probable 
prove 
problem 
proceed 
proclaim 
produce 
product 
professor 
prophet 
progress 
promise 
prompt 
pronounce 
property 
proper 
propose 
proportion 
proportion 
purpose 
pursue 
protection 
protect 
profit 
provide 
provision 
province 
provoke 
proof 
public 
publish 
people 
port 
point 
pupil 
pure 
quarrel 
cheese 
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quietud 
quitar 
rabia 
rapido 

raro 

rato 

raya, rayo 
raz6n 

real 
realizar 
rebelde 
recibir 
reciente, recién 
reclamar 
recobrar 
recoger 
recomendar 
reconocer 
recorder, recuerdo 
tedondo 
reducir 
referir 
regalo 
regién 

regir 
registrar 
regla 
regocijo 
regular 
reinar, reino 
reja 
relaci6n 
relativo 
religién 
religioso 
remediar, remedio 
remontar 
remoto 
rendir 
renta 
reparar 
repartir 
repetir 
replicar 
reposar, reposo 
representar 
repiblica 
requerir 
reservar 
residir 
resignarse 
resolver 





quiet 
quit 
rage 
rapid 
rare 
rate 

ray 
reason 
real, royal 
realize 
rebel 
receive 
recent 
claim 
recover 
collect 
recommend 
recognize 
record 
round 
reduce 
refer . 
realm 
region 
rule 
register 
rule 
rejoice 
regular 
reign 
rail 
relation 
relative 
religion 
religious 
remedy 
mount 
remove 
render 
rent 
repair 
parcel 
repeat 
reply 
repose 
represent 
republic 
require 
reserve 
residence 
resign 
resolve 
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resto 
resultado 
resultar 
retrato 
revelar 
revista 
ribera 

rival 

roca 

rodar 
romano 
romper 
rosa 

rudo 

ruina, ruin 
rastico 
sacar 
sacrificar 
sacrificio 
sagrado 

sal 

salvaje 
salvar 
salvo 

santo 
satisfaccién 
satisfacer 
sazonar, saz6n 
secci6n 
secretario 
secreto 
segundo 
seguro 
sello 
semejante 
sencillo 
sentencia 
sentido, sentir 
senha 

sefial, sefialar 
sefior 
separar 
septiembre 
serio 
servicio 
servidor 
servir 
signo 
silencio 
silencioso 
simpatia 





respetar, respeto 





respect 
rest 
result 
result 
trace 
reveal 
review 
river 
rival 
rock 

roll 
Roman 
route 
rose 
rude 
ruin 
rural 
sack 
sacrifice 
sacrifice 
sacred 
salary 
savage 
save 
safe 
saint 
satisfaction 
satisfy 
season 
section 
secretary 
secret 
second 
secure, sure 
seal 
similar 
single 
sentence 
sense 
sign 
sign 

sir, sire 
separate 
September 
serious 
service 
servant 
serve 
sign 
silence 
silent 


sympathy 
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simple 
sincero 
singular 
sistema 
situar 
sobrino 
social 
sociedad 
soldado, sueldo 
solemne 
sélido 
solo, sélo 
soltar 
someter 
son, sonar 
sonido 
soportar 
sorprender 
sopresa 
stbito 
substancia 
suceder 
suceso 
suelo 
suerte 
suficiente 
sufrir 
sujetar, sujeto 
suma, sumo 
superficie 
superior 
suplir 
suponer 
surgir 
tabla 

talle 
teatro 
temblar 
temperatura 
templar 
templo 
tender 
tentar 
tefiir, tinta 
término 
terrible 
territorio 
terror 
tesoro 
tiempo 
tienda 
tierno 








simple 
sincere 
single 
system 
situate 
cousin 
social 
society 
soldier 
solemn 
solid 
sole 
solve 
submit 
sound 
sound 
support 
surprise 
surprise 
sudden 
substance 
succeed 
success 
soil 

sort 
sufficient 
suffer 
subject 
sum 
surface 
superior 
supply 
suppose 
source 
table 
tailor 
theater 
tremble 
temperature 
temper 
temple 
tend 
tempt 
stain 
term 
terrible 
territory 
terror 
treasure 
temple (anat.) 
tent 
tender 











tipo 

titular, titulo 
tono 

tornar 
tormento 
torre 

total, todo 
traidor 
tratar 

trato 

traza, trazar 
tren 
triunfar, triunfo 
tronco 

trono 

tumba 
turbar 
unién 

unir 
universal 
“iniversidad 
urgente 
usar, USO 
atil 

vacio 

valer, valor 
valle 
vanidad 
vano 


vapor 
variar 
variedad 





type 

title 

tone, tune 
turn, return 
torment 
tower 
total 
betray 
treat 
treatment 
trace, trail 
train 
triumph 
trunk 
throne 
tomb 
disturb 
union 
unite 
universal 
university 
urge 

use 

useful 
vacant 
value 
vale, valley 
vanity 
vain 
vapor 
vary 
variety 
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vario 
vaso 
vasto 
velar 
velo 
vena 


vengar, venganza 


ventaja 
ventura 

ver 

veras, verdad 
verso 
vestido, vestir 
viajar, viaje 
vicio 
victoria 
vigor 

villa 
violencia 
violento 
vino 

virgen 
virtud 

visi6n 

visita, visitar 
vista 
volumen 
voto 

voz 

yerro 

zona 


various 
vessel 

vast, waste 
veil 

veil 

vein 


revenge 
advantage 
venture 
view 

very 

verse 

vest 
voyage 
vice 
victory 
vigor 
village 
violence 
violent 
wine, vine 
virgin 
virtue 
vision 
visit 

view 
volume 
vote, vow 
voice 
error 

zone 














e« Meetings of Associations e 








ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Tue AssociATION of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland held its 
annual meeting at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on November 23, 1940, with the Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Z. Rowland of Catonsville High school, Catonsville, Md., presiding. 

It was approved to dispense with the reading of the minutes as they were printed in 
the Modern Language Journal. 

The Treasurer’s report audited by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle and Miss Mary L. Francis 
was also approved. There was a balance on hand of $570.28. 

It was agreed to discard all unnecessary correspondence in the files of the organization. 
Miss Alice Diggs suggested keeping all communications with the District National Bank of 
Washington, D. C. and Mme Florence Jeheber requested keeping the letters from speakers. 

The question concerning the price of the Journal was raised by Miss Diggs. Dean Doyle 
said that some of the associations did not wish to give up their preferential price and that 
Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley had reported that as soon as all associations conform, that the 
Middle States Association would do likewise. 

The attention of the group was called to the Personal Growth Leaflet No. 117 ‘‘Foreign 
Languages in School and Life,” published by Edwin H. Zeydel, which can be secured from the 
N.E.A. or from Mr. Ferdinand di Bartolo at one cent each in minimum orders of 25. 

Two papers were presented. Miss Helen R. Reese, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, told of ‘“The Delaware Group in France” which had its last full year in 1938-39. It was 
customary for students to spend the first two months in the provinces and eight months in 
Paris. Miss Reese stated that the idea back of the Delaware Group corresponds to Abbé 
Dimnet’s idea of education and that the grafting of a combination of the American and French 
systems obtains better results. She spoke of their academic work at the universities in the 
provinces and at the Sorbonne. She said that the benefits of a Junior Year in France are hard 
to realize because they are intangible but that certainly the students acquire fluent speech, 
an appreciation of French culture, a greater sense of values, a respect for a different civiliza- 
tion and a breadth of vision. 

Mr. Salvatore C. Mangiafico of Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, explained 
‘“‘The Black Legend of Spain” as a misrepresentation of Spanish Culture, Art, and Literature. 
He traced the development of this anti-Spanish legend from the 16th Century, when it started 
to appear, to the present time. He said that this misrepresentation of the Spaniard had been 
kindled by political hatred and fanned by religious animosities. Mr. Mangiafico named 
numerous books of the past and present that present an unfavorable picture of everything 
Spanish. Mr. Mangiafico concluded that Spain, although not one of the first rate powers, does 
hold a first rate position because of its richness in Art, Literature and Human Experience, and 
that in the long run, Truth will prevail. 

The Nominating Committee composed of Miss Alice Diggs and Mrs. Aaron MacCoon 
presented nominees for the year 1940-41. The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Estelle Leonard Murphy, Cambridge High School, Cambridge, Md. 
First Vice-President, Prof. Holbrook, University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Second Vice- 
President, Sister Mariam, Academy of the Sisters of Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Third Vice- 
President, Mr. Herbert H. Eddy, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J.; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
Gladys M. Dorsey, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Dean Doyle presented a set of resolutions which the Association unanimously adopted. 
(They have been published in the January issue.) 
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MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


The last part of the program was given over to a discussion of ‘‘The Place of Cultural 
Work in our Teaching.” Dr. Esther J. Crooks of Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., who led 
the discussion, pointed out that grammars and readers contain a great deal of cultural ma- 
terial and that language clubs continue the work. Mme Jeheber, Sister Mary Katherine, Mr. 
MacCoon and Miss Hoen agreed with Dr. Crooks that the time element is a very important 
factor in this discussion of the place of cultura] work and that there is not enough time given 
in the curriculum for Modern Language teaching. Mr. MacCoon seconded Mme Jeheber’s 
idea that it is dreadful for those who do not go to college to leave school knowing nothing 
about the trends in French thought. 

Miss Rowland thanked the speakers, greeted the new president, and declared the meeting 
adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EsTELLE LEONARD Murpay, Secretary 


MODERN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT, MARY- 
LAND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Tue 1940 Fall meeting of the Modern Language Department of the Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association was called to order on October 25 by Miss Grace Sterling, chairman. 

There were about fifty present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The report of the treasurer was read and approved. Df. Beardsley was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to audit same, and he audited it. 

A nominating committee was appointed: Mr. Latané, chairman; Miss Francis, Miss 
Sheridan. 

A letter was read from Mr. Kercheville, of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, urging our cooperation in furthering friendly relations with Latin America. Our 
secretary was instructed to answer, expressing our approval. This has been done. 

Miss Mary Rowland read notice of the Middle and Atlantic States Association, announc- 
ing speakers. She also urged us to subscribe to the Modern Language Journal. 

Dr. Beardsley read a letter, emphasizing the place of Modern Languages in American 
education. Moved: the formation of a committee to inform the public of the usefulness of 
Modern Languages. The committee appointed: Miss Marguerite Zouck, chairman; Miss 
Catherine Beachley, French; Mr. Arnold Ortman, German; Dr. Charles Singleton, Italian; 
Mr. Robert Wagner, Spanish; Dr. Esther Crooks, general adviser. 

Dr. Zucker, chariman of the program committee, introduced the first speaker of the after- 
noon, Dr. Falls, who told us about the French House at the University of Maryland. 

The nominating committee reported: John R. Washburn, chairman; Miss Lenore Aiken, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. Esther Crooks, chairman program committee. The report was ac- 
cepted, and the secretary instructed to cast a unanimous ballot. 

Madame Chinard was introduced, and she informed and entertained us with a talk on 
La Vendée, with lantern slides. 

It was moved that we each pay twenty-five cents to cover expenses of the department. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LENORE AIKEN, Secretary 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF INDIANA 


THE MODERN language teachers in Indiana have been able to keep up their activities, if not 
their numbers. They hold an annual general session for French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
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teachers in Indianapolis the third week in October. The State Teachers’ Association has made 
for many years an appropriation of $50 to $60 for an out-of-state speaker. This gives an op- 
portunity for a good general session, in the morning, including a formal address and a dis- 
cussion of current problems. 

This year the out-of-state speaker was Albert W. Aron, of the University of Illinois, who 
discussed comparative tendencies in literatures. His topic was “Literature in World Crises,” 
and he showed that literature more or less divined or prophisied world crises. This was fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion. 

In the afternoon the meetings of the French and German state groups were held. 

The teachers of German in Indiana, meeting in the afternoon, discussed a paper by Ger- 
hard Berg of DePauw University, on ‘‘John Quincy Adams’ Translation of Wieland’s Oberon.” 
The new president of this association is Lester Groth of Indianapolis. Further details of this 
meeting will be given later. 

The French teachers of the state held their autumn meeting in the afternoon. This group 
holds two meetings, one in the spring by invitation of some college, and one in the autumn, 
in Indianapolis. The session was under the chairmanship of P. G. Evans of DePauw Univer- 
sity, president of the State Chapter, and the program was prepared by Harry V. Wann of the 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. This was the program: 


1. A candid discussion of the situation in French, led by Mme Marie Lauler-Henry, 
Tudor Hall. 

2. Pour comprendre la France aujourd’ hui, Mile Marguerite Andrade, DePauw University. 

3. Discussion groups, organized by President P. G. Evans. Subject: Requirements for 
certification of secondary teachers of French in Indiana. 


The annual business session showed a slight increase of members, but it is still true that 
the number of teachers attending the meetings is much greater than those who pay dues. 
About one hundred people attended this session. The following officers for the coming year 
were elected: 


Harry V. Wann, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, President. 

Mrs. Ruth Hendrickson Shull, Emmerich Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Vice-President. 

Miss Aurora Yetta, professor at Franklin College, Franklin, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sister Georgiana of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Terre Haute, Chairman of the Program 
Committee. 


Bert E. Youne, Indiana University 








e Notes and News ® 





AMERICAN-FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue American and French Students’ Correspondence Exchange, Inc. of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University (Professor Henri C. Olinger, Chairman of the Board; Mrs. Walter 
P. McTeigue, President) was established to encourage correspondence between American and 
French students. Its purpose is to make the teaching of French more living and practical and 
to interest American students in the plight of their French comrades. Further information 
may be obtained from Professor Olinger at New York University. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


USE OF LIBRARIES AND CLASS READING 
IN FRENCH, 1939-40 


THE FOLLOWING statistics are from a Department of Romance Languages in a large university. 
They tend to indicate that it is possible for a department to do a great amount of tested read- 
ing and to sustain a progression. 


French books withdrawn. 820 registered students involved from beginners to graduate stu- 
dents. This includes duplicates and all students in Phonetics, Composition and Conver- 
sation. Faculty withdrawals are excluded. A relatively small number of students from 
other departments withdrew books and their withdrawals could not be separated from 
the rest: 


2533 Rental library, second year. Conservative estimate. 
950 Special office library. 
2997 Student withdrawals from stacks. 
5509 Student withdrawals from elementary text book collection. Reading in library not in- 
cluded. 


11,989 volumes withdrawn by students during year. 


N.B. About 1250 rental books were used as texts. 
First year texts do not figure in above estimates. 


14.56 volumes were withdrawn on the average by each French student on the basis of these 
figures. 
Crass READING REcorps (1939-40) 


451 pages intensive reading. First year. 
407 pages supplementary reading. 


858 pages required reading. Optional supplementary reading 0-1625 pages. 


1000 pages intensive reading. Second year. 
900 pages supplementary reading. Optional supplementary 0—2500 pages. 


—_— 


1900 pages required reading. Second year. 


7000 pages. Third year. Average total reported on or read in class. A very serious effort was 
made in this class to avoid either a standard of pages to be read or any student competi- 
tion, as far as a “high” record was concerned. Grades were arrived at subjectively on the 
basis of improvement and quality of work, although high grades were also given for a 
very large amount of reading carefully reported. 


All reading done in first two years examined by objective written tests. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Tue Service Bureau for Modern Language Teachers at the Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia announces new editions of the following mimeographed bulletins: French Realia, 
Spanish Realia, French Clubs, and Tests and Test-Building. Other bulletins available include 
those on Spanish Clubs, lists of holidays for French and Spanish, bibliography of courses of 
study, annotated reading lists for French and for Spanish, Series for French Conversation, 
and Series for Spanish Conversation. Teachers may obtain these bulletins at five cents each 
for postage charges by writing the director, Dr. Minnie M. Miller. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ NOTE-BOOK 


Vor 8, No. 1 (October, 1940) of this excellent publication of Scott, Foresman and Company 
consists of an article on ‘“‘Building Ability in English Through Foreign Language Study.” 
We recommend it to the attention of all teachers of English and of the modern foreign lan- 


guages. 
NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


WE CALL attention to the leading article on this subject in the October 5, 1940, issue of School 
and Society, also to the special report by the National Committee on Teachers’ Examinations, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


DOCTOR’S DEGREES, 1939-40: ADDENDUM 


ALBERT M. Ivanuorr, B.D., Andover Newton Theological School, 1934; A.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1936; Ph.D., Boston University, 1939; ‘‘German Influences in the Work of Pencho 
Slaveikov.” 


“LANGUAGE STUDY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION” 


Attention is called to the 40-page pamphlet just published under this title by the Modern 
Language Association of America. It is the work of a subcommittee of that organization’s 
Commission on Trends in Education and should be in the hands of every language teacher and 
school administrator in the United States. 








Reviews 





WuitE, Mary M., French Objective Tests, New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940. 


These sixteen objective tests are based upon Fraser, Squair, and Carnahan’s French 
Grammar. Each group of five lessons in the grammar is covered by two tests. The first is 
a fifty word vocabulary test of the multiple choice type. The second test in each group isa 
grammar test consisting of various types of modern and “new-type” examinations. These tests 
should rank favorably with other objective tests now available. 

Burt BEAM 
Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, Kansas. 


KETTRIDGE, J. O., French Idioms and Figurative Phrases. (With many quo- 
tations.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Cloth. Price, $2.25. 


“Tt has been said,” observes Mr. Kettridge, “that the French are never happy unless 
they can reduce the gist of everything to a cut and dried phrase.” Hence it is perhaps that the 
French language abounds in idioms, figures of speech and proverbs. The meaning of some of 
these phrases can be gathered from the wording itself; others are unintelligible without resort 
to a book of reference. French Idioms and Figurative Phrases, by following a method which is 
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at once practical and poetical, is intended to help the reader or the student understand, then 

memorize these expressions. 

Mr. Kettridge is evidently an enthusiastic student and admirer of Shakespeare, “the 
myriad-minded,” as he calls the Bard of Avon, from whom are taken most of the quotations 
in the book. The purpose of these quotations is to throw into relief, by parallels and contrasts, 
the likenesses and differences between French and English thought; it is hoped that thereby 
these phrases, which at first seem archaic and “queer,” will be better understood and their 
laconic beauty appreciated. On comparing the French and its English equivalent or near 
equivalent one finds that many similes, lost in current English, are still preserved in French. 

Besides helping to establish the true sense of the French phrase the beauty of the well- 
chosen quotations can hardly fail to make a joy of the study of the often enigmatic French 
idioms and proverbs. The following examples, taken at random, might serve as typical: 

AER. Aide-toi, le ciel #aidera, God helps those who help themselves. “Our remedies oft in 
ourselves do lie, Which we ascribe to heaven: the fated sky Gives us free scope; only doth 
backward pull Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull.” —All’s Well That Ends Well 
I, 1. Etc. p. 3. 

amour. L’amour et la pauvreté font ensemble mauvais ménage. When poverty comes in by the 
door, love flies out of the window. “Besides, you know Prosperity’s the very bond of love, 
Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together Affliction alters.”—The Winter’s Tale 
IV, 3. Etc. p. 7, 8. 

FARINE. Ce sont gens de méme farine. They are birds of a feather, They are of the same kidney, 
They are tarred with the same brush. “For both of you are birds of self-same feather.” —3 
King Henry VI III, 3. Etc. p. 108. 

MENTIR. Mentir dla journée, To be in the habit of lying, To be an inveterate liar. 

Mentir comme un arracheur de dents ou comme tous les diables, To lie like a gas-meter, 
To lie unblushingly. “You told a lie; an odious, damned lie; Upon my soul, a lie; a wicked 
lie.” —Othello V, 2. 

Sans mentir ou A ne point mentir, Honor bright, To tell the truth. Etc. p. 149. 

vérité. Dire a quelqu’un de grosses vérités ou Dire 4 quelqu’un ses vérités, To tell someone a few 
plain (or home) truths. See also Se tenir d quatre, under QUATRE. 

Il n’y a que la vérité qui offense, Nothing hurts like the truth. “Truth’s a dog must to 
kennel.” —King Lear I, 4. 

Le temps découvre la vérité ou Tét ou tard la vérité se fait jour, Truth will out, Tempus omnia 
revelat. “Time shall unfold what plighted cunning hides.” King Lear, I, 1. “Truth will come 
to light; murder cannot be hid long: a man’s son may; but, in the end, truth will out.” 
The Merchant of Venice II, 2. “Well, time is the old justice that examines all such offenders.” 
As You Like It IV, 1. 


Toutes vérités ne sont pas bonnes a dire, It is not always wise to speak the truth. Etc. p. 242. 


The numerous cross-references which are given throughout the book make it easy to 
locate readily the desired expression. 
N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


GoBEL, H&LENeE, Ceci et Cela. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price,$.96. 


The ten short stories and three one-act plays which comprise this little textbook have 
been judiciously selected with the purpose of offering a sympathetic and human interpretation 
of the French people. The selections (with the original text adapted, in some cases) are for the 
most part from contemporary authors. 

Some of the exercises which accompany each lesson are intended to test the compre- 
hension of the text and to review vocabulary and idioms; others (too few in the estimation of 
this reviewer) offer a direct-method review of some rules of grammar. 

Ceci et Cela could be used profitably in third or fourth semester high-school classes. 

N. J. TREMBLAY 


University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 
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VINCENT, RAYMONDE, Campagne. Edited by Mary Elizabeth Storer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


The Prix Femina awarded in 1937 to Raymonde Vincent’s first novel was recognition of 
the popularity of the regional type of literature in France. Thorough enjoyment of this beauti- 
ful, vivid recital of French peasant life, described with great simplicity but also with keen 
character analysis, will be reserved for those who really know or wish to know the French 
people and the background of their culture. 

The author, herself born a peasant but now the wife of a professor at the University of 
Basel, Switzerland, has created a noble, artistic production ‘‘with no trace of crudity or rough- 
ness in its simplicity.’ 

The characters of the grandmother, the mattre, tante Victoire, Marie, and the brothers, 
Robert and Laurent, cannot soon be forgotten, portrayed as they are against the beautiful 
scenery of the Berry country in the heart of France. Marie, the fifteen year old orphan who 
made her home with her uncle (Je mattre), is “overflowing with life and joy and fanciful im- 
agination; (but) her greatest charm is in her buoyant happiness.’” The uncle has been saved 
from poignant grief by an elderly sister (¢ante Victoire). Life moved along with the births, 
deaths and other important family events destined to add happiness or grief to their existence. 
The War of 1914 claimed the eldest son Robert—a tragedy for the father. Marie and Laurent 
married and continued their life in this lovely country, where nature was kind and life was 
often hard yet full of hope and charm. 

This American edition by Mary Elizabeth Storer has an excellent introduction, a preface 
by the author and a brief biographical note of the author by her husband. French questions 
furnish excellent material for studying the French text. An appendix carefully explains the 
few difficulties of the peasant speech. The vocabulary is unusuaJly complete and accurate; 
great care was taken to furnish many shades of meaning for difficult words. Thirty-five pages 
were omitted from this edition of Campagne. One misprint only was detected projects (for 
projets) page 57 line 15. The book is well-edited throughout. 

Campagne deserves wide use in our American schools and colleges. It had an immense 
sale in France and was favorably discussed by prominent French critics. It is not a sentimental 
book that leaves the impression of futility after laying it down; it is, on the contrary, a careful 
study of the Berrichon peasant whose fundamental traits of character represent what is eternal 
in the French people. It has a delightful plot rich in local color and a faithful reflection of the 
lives of interesting people. 


LESTER C. NEWTON 


Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 


LABASTILLE, FERDINAND MEYER, Paul en Amérique. New York: The 
Cordon Company, 1939. 


The subtitle Aventures d’un jeune instituteur francais en Amérique gives a pretty fair in- 
dication of the contents of this book. According to the author it is based upon an amusing 
story of Otto Koischwitz. 

The opening scene is laid at Christmas time in France in a village of the Auvergne country. 
The rich William Miller, formerly Guillaume Meunier, is paying one of his periodic visits to 
the home of his old friend Jean Duval. He finds his friend dead and the business managed by 
the widow and her elder son Pierre. Uncle Bill, as he is called by the Duval family, offers the 
younger son Paul a trip to the United States as a Christmas present. Paul accepts his offer 
after some misgivings at the thought of leaving home and his fiancée Louise. 


1 N. Y. Herald Tribune, Book Review, April 1939. 
2 Introduction, xiv. 
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Then follows the trip to America, with varied business experiences, a temporary heart 
interest in a Miss Burns, trouble with the immigration authorities, and return to France. 

Paul en Amérique should prove interesting reading for young students. The material is 
easy and sufficiently varied. The story is divided into short chapters, seldom over five pages 
long. The generai appearance of the book is good and only a few typographical errors were 
noted. This reviewer recommends it as a good book for early reading. 

Buri BEAM 
Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, Kansas 


LEON, RicarDo, Casta de Hidalgos. Edited by J. H. Nunemaker and E. C. 
Kundert. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940. Price, $1.30. 


The appearance of a class-room edition of Casta de Hidalgos is in many ways most timely 
at this moment. Ricardo de Leén has received much attention as the chief traditionalist op- 
posing the lively revolt of the Generation of ’98 and it is only fair that his voice should continue 
to be heard. The present text, based on the eleventh edition, Madrid, 1929, has been consider- 
ably condensed in order that the narrative portion be uninterrupted. Omissions have thus 
been made of the entire section of ‘‘La Danza de los Muertos” and of the poetry found through- 
out the novel. To adapt the work for use in second-year classes the editors have also deleted 
unusual words and in some instances complete sentences and paragraphs. A brief Introduction 
presents a biographical and interpretative analysis of the author and his work, together with a 
condensed bibliography of pertinent critical references. Explanatory notes of difficult construc- 
tions and literary and geographical allusions are lucid and well chosen. , 

As we have said, for a number of reasons it is an opportune moment to have our attention 
again called to this novel. The anguished efforts of the protagonist, Jess de Ceballos, to re- 
concile the austere traditions and beliefs of his heritage with the mercurial and oppositive 
philosophies of a fast-changing world may well correspond by extension to the soul-searching 
probings of nations into the very foundations of their national existence. A new and ominous 
universe must somehow be met and to do so requires that each individual and each nation 
take a spiritual inventory. Consequently, every thoughtful reader, whether student or teacher, 
must be impressed by the quixotic struggle of JesGs to evolve some acceptable philosophy of 
living and dying. It is needless to say that Ricardo Leén’s solution of this problem will not 
meet with unanimous approval, ignoring as it does many practical phases of the difficulty. 
But it is undeniable that the burning faith of the legions of force must be matched by a similar 
faith among democratic peoples if the form of life of the latter is to prevail. So the provocative 
nature of the torturous career of Jesfis de Caballos may serve as a mirror in which individuals 
and nations alike may see reflected their own perturbation and thereby gain in some measure 
a renewed sense of much-needed hope that things spiritual need not and shall not be destroyed 
by adverse material forces. 

Wittam R. WEAVER, JR. 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, North Carolina 


Quince Cuentos Populares. (With Vocabulary.) Edited by Bernard Levy. 
New York: The Cordon Company, 1939. 178 pages. 


Here is a second-year reader that does much to solve the old problem of providing reading 
material which is truly Spanish in essence, sufficiently simple to furnish a sense of steady prog- 
ress and yet difficult enough to be challenging. The group of stories selected, comprising a fine 
Cross-section of the best work of acknowledged masters in the field, has been brought within 
the range of second-year classes by a careful process of simplification. This process, based on 
Professor Buchanan’s A Graded Spanish Word Book, consisted primarily in the elimination 
and substitution of words, with 90% of the vocabulary of the present versions falling within 
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this list. In addition the stories have been arranged in the order of their difficulty, with two 
tables prepared for this purpose: the first, based on merit ratings as indicated in the Buchanan 
list; the second, on corrected merit ratings with cognate words excluded from the count. In 
this way the background and general ability of each class can be made the criteria for the order 
of presentation to be chosen. 

The instructor is further aided by the division of the stories into chapters of from two to 
three pages to facilitate assignments. Exercises have been prepared to correspond to each of 
these: chapter divisions, covering comprehension of the material, idiomatic constructions and 
grammatical drill. In addition, special supplementary exercises provide a general review of 
each story as a whole, with cuestionarios and English sentences for composition. 

This collection of cuentos should be very favorably received by students and teachers 
alike. Variety and utility are well combined to produce an attractive text. The titles of 
the tales themselves, including many favorites of long standing, would be sufficient recom- 
mendation apart from their thoughtful presentation: Antonio de Trueba, Querer es Poder; 
Armando Palacio Valdés, Ramonin, La Confesién de un Crimen and Polifemo; Vicente Blasco 
Ibdfiez, El Pardsito del Tren; Jacinto Octavio Picén, El Retrato; Emilia Pardo Bazin, Desde 
Allé, El Premio Gordo and Chucho; Pedro Antonio de Alarcén, La Corneta de Llaves, El Libro 
Talonario and La Buenaventura; Fernan Caballero, Los Dos Amigos; Leopoldo Alas, /Adiés, 
Cordera!; and Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, El Amante Corto de Vista. 

WIL.1AM R. WEAVER, JR. 
Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, North Carolina 


PITTARO, JOHN M., and GREEN, ALEXANDER, Segundo curso de espaiol. 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1939. Price, $1.88. 


The book is a continuation of Primero curso de espaol by the same authors and is intended 
to complete a foundation course by emphasizing direct reading ability without neglecting 
skill in understanding writing and reading the language and without neglecting civilization 
material. 

Silent reading is stressed and is facilitated by a light vocabulary load, simple syntax, and 
a wide range of reading selections. First, the vocabulary is limited in content and heavy in 
cognates to promote spontaneous reading. There are systematic treatments of word formation 
throughout the book. The words are chosen on the basis of high comprehensibility. Secondly, 
the grammar contains minimum essentials for confidence and speed in reading. (The sub- 
junctive is quite simplified.) The rules are interrelated and graded, alternating the old and new 
essentials for review. For example, the Spanish passive follows the review of the reflexive. 
There is sufficient drill to fix principles firmly in the minds of the students. The exercises, 
written or oral, are progressive in difficulty and designed to meet all levels of mentality. There 
are frequent reviews and tests. Thirdly, the readings are varied and kept at an intermediate 
pace. Forty selections deal with all phases of Spain and Spanish America, treating of geog- 
raphy, history, literature, and art. The stories are adaptations but retain their original charm. 
The selections are supplemented by ten essays in English. To complete the reading, there are 
at definite periods three Plateau Readings: a long short story, a play, and a novel. 

Other important features of this book are the bibliography and illustrations. The bibliog- 
raphy contains a hundred and seventy-nine references that are correlated with each lesson. 
Here is an excellent starting point for a departmental library and for integration with other 
courses, such as English and history. The book contains excellent illustrations, topographical 
and pictorial maps, and is attractively bound. 

The two outstanding points of the book are its flexibility and wealth of material. At the 
discretion of the instructor exercises may be deleted or used to suit the needs or ability of the 
class. There is a sufficient variety of material to stress direct reading, dictation, grammar oF 
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the cultural and informational background. The many drills furnish the slow student with a 
firmer foundation and the gifted student is provided with correlated reading. Segundo curso 
de espanol is truly in rapport with reality and bids to be a promising text. 
MarGaretT V. CAMPBELL 
Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Fotos, J. T. and SHREVE, R. N., Advanced Readings in Chemical and Tech- 
nical German. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1940. Price, $2.50. 


This book contains “Selected readings from practical reference books, with a summary of 
reading difficulties, a frequency vocabulary list and notes” and it “is one of four volumes de- 
signed to facilitate the study of German for chemists, chemical engineers, metallurgists, and 
pharmacists.” 

It is edited by two Purdue University professors, Professor Fotos of the Modern Language 
Department and Professor Shreve of the Chemical Engineering Department, who for several 
years tried out mimeographed editions of this book with a large number of students. 

The material is taken from the following works: Ullmann, Enzyklopddie der technischen 
Chemie (24 pages); Houben, Die Methoden der organischen Chemie (23 pages); Meyer and 
Jacobson, Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie (32 pages); Beilstein, Handbuch der organischen 
Chemie (28 pages); Gmelin, Handbuch der anorganischen Chemie (38 pages); Oberhoffer, Das 
technische Eisen (36 pages); and Guertler, Metallographie (13 pages). Hence, generally speak- 
ing, 83 pages are devoted to organic chemistry, 38 pages to inorganic chemistry, 24 pages to 
chemical engineering, and 49 pages to metallurgy and metallography; however, these 194 
pages of text are not all connected discourse, since page vocabularies and notes, many bib- 
liographical references, abbreviations, tables, graphs, and chemical formulas take up much 
space. For example, the chapter on Heterocyclische Verbindungen has 32 pages, but if the vo- 
cabularies and notes at the foot of each page and the formulas in the text were deducted, less 
than 18 39-line pages of text would remain. Pages 89 and 114, for instance, are thickly strewn 
with bibliographical and numerical data. The text is presented exactly as originally written 
to train the student in using German chemical references works, but more straight connected 
discourse would give him more drill in mastering essential vocabulary. A future edition could 
supply this lack. 

The German works given above were published in the years 1928-32, 1930, 1924, 1938, 
1937, 1925, and 1926, respectively. Some critic might say that an organic chemistry published 
in 1924 is already somewhat obsolete, and that a more recent book should have been selected. 
The preface states that “The selections were made by various members of the staffs of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Engineering, to illustrate not only variety of subject matter, but also varia- 
tion in style and vocabulary.” They are “presented as nearly as possible in order of their 
difficulty,” which is good pedagogy and helps the instructor. 

Eighteen pages of the introduction present succinctly and clearly the minimum essentials 
of chemical German reading difficulties, and then follows a minimum chemical German fre- 
quency vocabulary of about 2250 words that have a frequency of two or higher. In this list 
sein, haben, werden, und, the definite article, and the relative and demonstrative pronouns are 
omitted. According to the complete vocabulary, about 2625 words occur but once in the text, 
and many of these are compound words. The editors suggest that students should make an 
effort to learn all words that have a frequency of two or higher, and “that no effort be made to 
learn those words that are listed as occurring only once.” For immediate results in reading the 
text in hand, this advice might be good, but if further reading is contemplated, it is not very 
good. For example, the word Phenol has a frequency of 288; Chlor, 88; Indighlau, 72; Indigo, 54; 

nahtlos, 35; Harnstoff, 22; while aussehen, beliebig, bemerken, beruhen auf, in Bezug auf, brauchbar 
Kohle and Dampfdruck have a frequency of only one. In general chemistry, the latter group has 
a higher frequency than the former. Many words of low frequency in this text are of high fre- 
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quency in others; however, word counts show tendencies and are of great value in selecting 
reading material, provided enough words are counted. Among the words that occur only once 
or not at all are: gleichfalls, Radium, Kennzeichen, Anode, roh, Isotop, Kohle, giessen, gelten, 
Kraft, etc. “Zwei” occurs 22 times, and “drei” only once; “zwar,” 16 times, and “‘iberhaupt,” 
only twice; “rot,” 19 times; “gelb,” 14; “schwartz,” 2; and “grin,” 3. Apparently, a chemist sees 
red more often than any other color. 

The fifteen pages that explain lists of chemical symbols, abbreviations of words and titles 
of periodicals, including 55 in German, are very helpful. Such complete lists are rare in texts. 

The publishers that have undertaken the publication of this series of four German texts 
and the editors, who have made a valuable contribution in word frequency study, should both 
be congratulated. The reviewer ventures to prophesy that it will be a long time before this 
series of books will be replaced. 

WIturaM F. KamMan 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HvuBBEN, WILHELM, Die deutsche Jugendbewegung. New York: The Cordon 
Company, 1937. 


This is an undertaking much too large for a volume of forty pages. It is impossible to give 
adequate treatment to a subject so complicated and so many-sided, even in a much longer 
work. In view of this, the author has a very great achievement to his credit. He has accom- 
plished a great deal and is to be strongly commended for the result. Although in many respects 
too fragmentary, the book furnishes a good and well rounded introduction to the subject. 
For classes studying historical developments in Germany or for those where realia on customs 
and social movements are taken up along with a study of the language it should be very 
valuable. 

The book is written in an even style of moderate difficulty that should fit it for the use of 
second year students. 

On certain points, however, one cannot help wishing to see a more complete treatment, 
even though it is impossible to suggest how this might be accomplished in the space available. 
For the lack is mostly one of abbreviation. It is possible to subscribe heartily to everything said 
here, and still one feels the need of things that have been omitted. 

The author is right in opening with a discussion of the historical background of the Youth 
Movement. But the situation was so very different from the American environment that I fear 
many Americans will miss, in the placidity of this treatment, the emotional strains and ten- 
sions that colored the thinking and doing of the Youth Movement. Although the Boy Scout 
movement is about contemporaneous with the Youth Movement in its beginnings, it repre- 
sents a very different approach—as noted in the chapter on ‘‘Pfadfinder”—and the American 
pattern of living, including family relationships, was already at the opening of the twentieth 
Century very different from that against which the Youth Movement rebelled. The problem 
is further complicated by the fact that the young people who read the book will have no con- 
sciousness of even pre-World-War America. The freedom of youth and the equality of the 
sexes in this country came easily, largely as an evolution. In Germany, so far as it was achieved, 
it came with difficulty, as a revolt. In consequence, it carried a strong emotional tone—partly 
of defiance, partly of responsibility for a stand sure to be questioned, and partly of self- 
reliance. 

The picturesque costume, which the Youth Movement took over from the garb of the 
middle ages, was only an outward symbol of the inner attachment to a new ideal. This is illus- 
trated by an incident experienced by the author of this book. On his first trip to America, 
he was a vigorous exponent of the Youth Movement’s opposition to bobbed hair for girls. 
But when it was explained to him, in regard to a certain girl, that she came from a very narrow 
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home environment and her bobbed hair was a symbol of her assertion of spiritual independence, 
he found it entirely commendable. 

During the period immediately following the World War, when all things in Germany 
were upset, and thinking everywhere was disrupted, the members of the Youth Movement 
found themselves torn from their moorings and went through a tumultuous internal struggle, 
which Hubben dismisses too lightly when he points out that they had all at once changed to 
adults. Throughout its history, the Youth Movement shows the full strength of German par- 
ticularism; but the intensity of the inner struggle at this period led to great emotional experi- 
ences, in which they suddenly found themselves swept along in common group activities in- 
dependent of any conscious volition. 

All this, all the ‘Sturm und Drang” in which and with which each member of the Youth 
Movement continuously strove needs greater emphasis. 

The idealism which sent the first leaders of the Youth Movement into the front trenches 
of the World War, led those who survived to work for a new and a better Germany. They had 
already passed judgment on many aspects of urban civilized life; no wonder they quickly took 
up cudgels as reformers of the pattern of life. This reforming attitude was deep-rooted and 
important to the movement; it might well receive greater emphasis. 

The book is organized on the basis of the historical development of the movement. But 
the historical relationships do not come out as clearly as might be desired. The impression is 
one of a dab from this side and a pat from that. True, such treatment aids in creating the sense 
of looseness of organization and lack of definition in the interrelations of the parts. Still the 
whole was a mighty entity, which it was the aim of this book to portray. And from that angle, 
a greater summary or synthesis might be looked for. 

The fact hinted at in more than one place but always used as a subordinate fact, that the 
Youth Movement was a composite structure, not always fully conscious of its own direction or 
of the limits of its nature, made it possible for diverse or even antithetical elements to exist 
in it side by side. That makes more difficult the summary of the whole as an entity, but that 
very fact ought to come out a little more clearly. 

It was largely because of this capacity for harboring opposed elements, that the Youth 
Movement finally began to show class distinctions. It does not seem fair to dismiss this with 
the statement that the Wandervégel and the rest of the Fretdeutsche Jugend were middle class. 
European class distinctions are at best difficult for Americans to get; they trace back to a long 
history of social organization that is entirely out of the picture here, and it is not easy for 
us to appreciate the fatalistic acceptance of these distinctions, even when we comprehend the 
facts. Since the boys who made up the first groups of wanderers were all middle class boys, it 
was inevitable that their movement should evolve as a middle class movement. But it is not 
fair to leave it at that, for a part of their aim was to break down these very walls of non- 
intercourse between classes; they went to the country to make the acquaintance of the farming 
folk, and to learn from them. Events moved too quickly for them to accomplish their ideal as 
planned. But to the end of my acquaintance with the Freideutsche Jugend, they regretted the 
introduction of class distinctions into the Youth Movement, for they had envisaged their 
movement as a great whole in which all Germans and those from other lands as well should be 
on an equality. 

Out of that grows another point which this book does not touch upon. Although their 
ideal of self-direction and independence was antithetical to the Nazi method, the ideal of a 
great and united Germany—a nation in which all united—was something both had in common. 
Through the years of depression some who had come through the Youth Movement felt the 
objective of a united people becoming more important to them than the method they had 
chosen to reach it, which at that time seemed to be failing. In the first blush of Nazi promises, 
it seemed that they might be able to realize this hope, and many from the Youth Movement 
gave their allegiance to the new leaders. 

These are all aspects of the subject which are important and need to be given their share 
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of space. As has been said, it is not possible to do justice to them in forty pages. For a book 
limited to that length, the author has done a great deal to get in all that he has. 
Howarp E. YARNALL 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


REUNING, KarL, Lachende Dichter: New York: The Cordon Company, 1937. 


To the adult reader acquainted with German, this book can bring much satisfaction. It is 
refreshing to find a body of literature cross-sectioned from this angle. And the results throw 
a refreshing light on the character of the men treated. For this reason the book is likely to 
appeal to adults, and for this reason, I looked forward with pleasure to using it with my class 
this past summer. 

But the reaction of the class cast a different light on the matter. They had first to get the 
content before they could appreciate the subtleties, and I found that the very things for which 
I had enjoyed it, made the reading difficult for them. The difficulty seemed to increase in degree 
and frequency as we progressed. 

The thing I had chiefly overlooked was the subtlety of the concept of humor. Although 
the first chapter is devoted to a comparison of American and German humor, the concept of 
what is humor remains for the undergraduate extremely abstract. American students find 
abstractions difficult in any case. They enjoy specific things as humorous, but they have not 
come to the point of fitting them into a general classification, or of looking at them objectively. 

We frequently fail to think of Goethe and Schiller as humorous writers; the inclusion of 
them in this book, although well defended by the treatment in the text makes one pause and 
stretch his concept. 

Limitations of space as well as linguistic considerations may well have been the factors 
which led the author to start his list of humorous German authors with the great classic pair. 
Many more famous for their humor preceded them, but the inclusion of such an author as 
Hans Sachs would not only have increased the book beyond its prescribed limits, but would 
have introduced additional difficulties of vocabulary, of style and of content. By observing 
restrictions of period as well as of space, the author has enhanced the usefulness of his book, 
particularly to students in the earlier semesters. 

Even so, my second year students found difficulty in the breadth of vocabulary involved, 
and when it came to colloquial or dialectal usage, they were badly lost. This was largely avoided 
in the case of J. P. Hebel, because the anecdotes of his which were used were largely retold. 
But the citations from Fritz Reuter were completely lost in spite of the accompanying ex- 
planations. Wilhelm Busch was more comprehensible, in part because of the illustrations 
which were included, but also because the slap-stick element in his work appealed to my stu- 
dents as being more nearly akin to our American humor. Next to Busch, Mérike and then 
Heine seemed to get over to my group of students. 

Not all humor has the condensation of a limerick, and in order to fit the treatment to the 
plan of a book of ten chapters each four pages long, it was necessary to summarize or re-tell 
large parts of some men’s work in order to get it in. Although this was well done, the necessity 
for it is to be regretted, for one of the chief benefits conferred by the reading of such a book is 
the first-hand contact with the author’s own expression. 

Howarp E. YARNALL 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvanta 
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